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Ruarl Besucher 


Conductor of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra 


Under Whose Leadership This Organization Has Become One of the Most Important Symphonic 
Bodies of the Country. Mr. Krueger Has Just Returned from Guest Appearances in Vienna, Where 
He Was Formerly With the Imperial Opera. 
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MARJORIE CANDEE, 
soprano (scated in center of group), at a luncheon fol- 
lowing a concert given by the Roth Quartet of Budapest. 
The picture also shows members of the Roth Quartet and 
of the Hart House Quartet of Toronto; Duncan Mc- 
Kensie, head of the music department of Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, and Franklin Dunham, head of the edu- 
cational department of the Aeolian Company. 


BARBARA LULL, 
violinist, who is spending the first two weeks of October 
touring Canada. October 17, found her appearing in 
St. Paul, and on November 5 she is booked for a New 
York recital. In December she will tour to the Pacific 
Coast, at which time she will include among her impor- 
tant engagements appearances in Portland, Ore., with the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra; in Spokane and Seattle, 
Wash., and in Boise City, Ja. 





LUCILE LAWRENCE AND CARLOS SALZEDO, 
who were married in Marion, Mass., on September 23, 
after returning from the Pittsfield Festival, are here 
seen starting on a trip through Cape Cod and the coast 
of Maine. Upon their return to New York, they will 
resume their activitics with their respective organiza- 
tions, the Lawrence Harp Quintette and the Salzedo 
Harp Ensemble. 











AT SCHEVENINGEN, 
(1) Albert Spalding and his impresario, Dr. G. de Koos, 
on the beach and discussing the violinist’s tours in Europe 
for next season. (2) Left to right: half of Andre 
Benoist, Wilfred Glenn, Albert Spalding, Frank Black, 
Judith Bokor (well known cellist), James Melton, Elliot 
Shaw, Lewis James and Dr. de Koos. The Revelers had 
great success at Scheveningen under the de Koos man- 
agement. 
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1 VON TURK-ROHN, 
cently wewing the impressi 
w Vienna, Austria, by th 
he face of the monu Het iS ae UE 
1 f the Baroness CATHERINE WADE-SMITH 
The Bar and her manager, Vera Bull Hull, sunning atop Mount 
> of Musi Baker. The peak of Mount Shukson is in the back- 
ground, 
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DR. JOHN J. LEVBARG TESTING WITH THE 
VOCATONE 


the musical comedy star, Dorothy Brown, for recording 
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of her voice for the Movietone The Vocatone permits 
singers and speakers to hear their utterances as they are 
being recorded, thus showing any vocal defects, as well 
as slurring of consonants, fogging and veiling of vowels, 
lisping, nasalities and stuttering. The instrument should 
prove of great value in the radio and talking-movie field 


as a pre lis wiary tester and a means of eliminating wit 
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qualified candidates. Dr. Levbarg specializes in the train 
/ 
M4 : 
selves to radio and talking-movie work He has had 


uccess m treating cases of defective voices and 


ing of singers and speakers who desire to devote them 
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Classes for the fall and winter are now or- 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
egie Hall, New York 


Carn 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 





DUVAL STUDIOS, INC. 
OPERA—CONCERT 
New York — Paris — Milan 
New York Studio: 707 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone Circle 1350 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN|ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 


Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Season 1927-1928 began September 5th 


ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Cl Ave., N. ¥Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 709 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) 
Home: 612 West 184th St., New York 
Telephone: Washington Heights 2627 





GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 


Voice Teacner ano Opera Coacu 
(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 
8 Beaux-Arts Bldg. 
Beacon and Eighth Streets, Los Angeles, California 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





I TENRIETTE MICHELSON 


Member of Faculty ) Poa i of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
Resuminc Her Private CLasses 
in New YorK 
Address: San Remo, Central Pk. W. & 74th St. 
Endicott 6700 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioL_inist—ConpucTtor—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 


for Concerts. 


Conductor Heckscher 


Foundation 


CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 Broadway, 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 





MARY SEILER 


PIST 
Personal Address: 210 East 77th Street, N. Y. 
Telephone: Rhinelander 2174 
Mgt. Emilie Sarter, Steinway Hall, New York 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 
Formerly Lanfies = By any Metropolitan 


1769 Eastburn Ave. 


Symphony Orchestra. 


Tel. Foundation 7068, N. Y. C. 





Teacher val 


Authority on 
RA 


GRAND OP 


noted pl 
Voice Piacin 
AND CONCERTS 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


INSTRUCTION Soto VIoLINIstT 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Srupro: 26 Gramercy Parx, New York City 
Tel. Gramercy 6264 





ADOLPH WEISS 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 
Pupil of 
ARNOLD ee es 


at the See Academy 1925-2 
11 West 69th St., Phone: 5956 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Toshnie—-taterpretation—Thenty 
Normal Course for Tea 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SpEcraList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 
Fall Course Begins October 1st 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 

gra = Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many 

pH ~{ a Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 
ocal Di 818. 

ar Hune er said: “Mr. Robinson’s words are 
yi TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 

Teacher of Mons Prominent Singers 
245 West 75th St., Trafalgar 3651 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, New 
York, prremmenes —— 2634. 227 Elwood Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J., telephone: Humboldt 1429. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky E 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 








FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 311 West 85th St. New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


1425 Broadway 
STUDIOS } 20 Ft. Washington Ave. 
New York 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marronniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart Festivar 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
Teleph : Rhinelander 8623 








GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, Tenor 
¥ SEACRER OF Be as ¥ 
assar lege, Poughkeepsie, : 
College of St. Rose, Albany, Z- sg 


Trinity Church, Newbu —_ > 
476 West 144th Street ew York, N. Y. 











WILBUR A. LUYSTER 


Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
Chickering Hall, also 10 East 34th St. 

Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 








ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





ALFRED RUSSELL HURST 


( Ba om OF PIANO 
B and d Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 149° Nast 6ist St., New York City 
Tel. Regent 2357 








FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





FRANKLIN CANNON 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Stupio: 205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 5420 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessiz B. Gispes and Marcaret Horxins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
_ “Being in full possession of my method of 
cinging, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
rancesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William . awyk Pianist 
William Neidlinger A. G. O., Organist 
RECITALS—M SICALES CONG RTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory 
225 West 99th Street See York City 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 


Has Resumep Lessons 1n Sincinc at Her 
RESIDENCE 
172 Brewster Road, Scarsdale, New York 
(Use Hartsdale Station) 
Telephone Scarsdale 1178 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 


105 West 72nd St., New York City 
Teleph Susqueh 3307 


Studio: 








WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeles 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 


Conductor Rioters b Som phony Club 
First American School chestra Players. A 
few vacancies for walle. and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





F. W. Rriessperc, A.A.G.O. 


Organist & Choirmaster Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York (Dr. Straton’s) 

PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka and Liszt; 
organ with Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of 
Music & Arts, 26 West 86th St. Tel. Circle 4500. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 

Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 











CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


Studio: 1425 Broadway - - - 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Summer Crass, July-September, Bedford, Pa. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, Gaw 
pains Opera House Bidg.) Bee 
Wednesdays and Satur ee 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Voca Coacu—AccomPanist—O2can ist 
Piano Students Accepted 
127 West 78th St., New York City 
Teleph Susqueh 3135 








LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 997-W Tel.: Circle 5161 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 


38 West 57th St., New York Phone Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


Vocat anp Piano Insravuctrion 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 








MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue “Bho 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
235 East 62nd Street, New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 7900 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE ie fT GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 


132 West 74th Street : : : New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
61 Gramercy Park—North $ : New York 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of sucessful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., 7 44, New York 
Phone Academy 
In Summit, N. J., ; a el 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 71st Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 8345 
Teaching in Germany during Summer 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 


New York .. 
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BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 


Tel: Carnot 59—49 OF PARIS 63—Rue Jouffroy Pupil of and recommended 


FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT by JEAN de RESZKE 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The "Rest Possible Conditions. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC)| civin instrrvre or music AND ALLIED ARTS 


Fiftieth Anniversary Season ncorporated 1 
Under the petit ay <4 the "state - ‘Shwe Wank RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 


CARL HEIN .... Directors UGUST FRAEMCKE CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Gssdesten, Diplomas and Degrees. 
A i he E t of 

—e ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
KARL JORN, famous tenor sects: atin Shia aks cdtedeen 


Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Catalogue on Application. Address Dept. A “The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 
1430 Kimball Bldg. 5 A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr. Phone Wabash 2293 


ep (jleheland [ustitute of ()usirc i 
Gir Cl cites : ns ‘ansaiinnaiial De Cincinnati Conservatory ~ «Music 


OPERA SCHOOL ORCHESTRA SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC | | Founded 1067 INCORPORATED 
give students actual experience and train for professional careers AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Fr mpetitiv holarships in every major subject ‘ ‘ F 

Private lessons in all, een. ‘of oa” ” Faculty of nationally known artists Over three score years 1n the front rank of American Music Schools 
i w catalogue outli rses, dd itory rates 

wens MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory, 


2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 
NSTITUT MODERNE DE VIOLON BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
I Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 
Paris 
Presidents: 
EUGENE YSAYE FRITZ KREISLER PABLO CASALS 
Director: LUCIEN CAPET Master Classes: S. JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU 
Classic French School, mother AF nye py LY lor its modern methods of instruction which 
ie 
‘rZummer ssn wile eld “by LUCIEN CAPET and 8 Joachim-Chaignesu in Paris, and in thelr Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
country studios Pras te Pa a ARIAT, sa 4 ae PARIS VII, FRANCE Eminent eee of 120 Catalogue Mailed Free 
ohn J. Hattstaedt, President 
ualhcamcaiemialiaiasas . — Karleton Hackett, ext Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 
Kimpatt Hatz, Cuicaco, I. 



















































































1892 1928 ESTABLISHED 1857 


Comet of Msi mS COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


Placement Bureau f 
Scholarship Examinations—Sept. 15 a ee 5) SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Fall Term Begins—Sept. 20 ‘ 4 Four-Year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, ’Cello, Composition, and Public School Music 
ding to the degree Bachelor of Music 


Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs. Dormitory for women music students. Reasonable tuition rates 
P E A B O D Y For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


nochange? CONSERVATORY cata: aaa 
Philadelphia Musical Academy OTTO ORTMANN, Dir PIUS X SCHOOL » OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
5 o mntinued s' i rainin pusich 2 z z 
Highest i 8 ge adr dora BALTIMORE, MD. 133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 
pte Agee The , nll 1 AUTUMN, WaTeR AND SPRING oe ee at ” 
Frederick Hahn, President-Director in the Country Circulars Mailed JUSTINE WARD METHOD OF TEACHING MUSIC re ak ae 7-H ning, sig 
1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia GREGORIAN CHANT AND GREGORIAN ACCOMPANIMENT = flarmony I. according to the Ward 
- CHOIR CONDUCTING AND LITURGICAL SINGING Method 


esting ineneameieialinpinbeeanaaatiibients —— . Lessons in Vocal Production, Orgar 
= ; Address The Secretary, Catneprat 1334 Vidia, fen, Prints or dae 


GRANBERRY ||” go prog LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
PIANO SCHOOL he ee a etecunsien oe ener OF LAWRENCE een Appleton, Wisconsin 


ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING PAUL A. cae} Directors NE eee ern 
Practical Training Course for Teachers. Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 


BooxiteTs—149 East 6ist Sraeet, New Yore Address Secretary, Binghamton Institute of Music, ACADEMY OF SINGING 
Sun Building, Binghamton, N. Y. BLANCHE MARCHESI Private and Class Lessons 
Personal Tuition 
erase Paris: 202 Rue de Courcelles 
.) 




































































Apply Secretary Above Address 


Cl A a ‘City 

ROB ER BR AUN INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART  rrani Danmoscat,peon—s scr tor sine 
students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 

OF THE SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT — All talented advanced 


violin students will come under the personal observation 


Director JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC “” — Prot. LEOPOLD AUER 
FACULTY OF FIFTY Pottsville, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC shih ton seven ee em 


WASSILI LEPS Di t 
Maintained by the University Musical Society Departments in PIANO—VOICE—VIOLIN—ORGAN 


NORMAL COURSE 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 509 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. Telephone: Gaspee 0997 


Ear. V. Moore, Musical Director 


Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President Mr. Leps teaches at Steinway Hall, New York, Mondays. 
: =“ Piano and Coaching of Singers 
























































COLLEGE of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


One of the Earliest Endowed and Incorporated Schools in America 








Faculty of Eminent Teachers Instruct in All Branches of 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS MUSIC — OPERA ~ DRAMA 
and PLAYER PIANOS Ailey ary of na nt 3 eye 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City <n Sines College of Maske, ADOLF HANIN. Director, CINCINNATC Ooike Oe 























LE, L928 


R TOMARS 


0 VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 


E GUARANTEE 


October 





STUDIOS 
Voice trials by 106 Central Park West 
appointment only New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 





: MARGOLIS <%% 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL voc music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


PAUL MORENZO 
Teacher of Singing 


54 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 6087 








851-52 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: Circle 1350 


BE KYZER 1iicton 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


CSHAFFNER : 


H SOPRANO 


LEONE 


BARITONE—Concert and Opera 
572 De Kalb Ave., Bronx. Tel.: 2811 Estabrook 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 


Address until January 1, 1929: Buedesheimer Plats 10, 
Berlin, Germany. (In America after January 1, 1939.) 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘is: 


Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


|DILLING 


HARPIST 


dio: 25 W. 52 
Circle 1e1¢ 





Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Tel. Rhinelander 1750 
me. ae no. Ine. 

oo 
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M sel & Jones 
wwe Hall, New York N. Y¥. Tel. 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 

















ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 


Care Judson Radio Program 
Corporation 
1618 Steinway Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 























| WARFORD az 
 SEKTBERS | == 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 





SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio : 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


| Mme. Bell-Ranske 


Director of 
The National Voice 
Forum 








Professional Training, 
Singing and Drama 
106-08 West Pe Street 

New York 
Tel. Circle re 














MUSICAL 


James Levey 


Former Leader 
London String Quartet 


VIOLIN AND CHAMBER 
MUSIC CLASSES 


Address: Concress Hote. 
19 W. 69th St., New York 


MME. GITA GLAZE 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 119 West 80th St., New York 
Phone 0634 Endicott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


of N. ¥. 
Van Dy Dre eudion 039 Bighth Eighth Ave. ive Rel Columbus 1474 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


KALTENBORN 


CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Orchestra and String Quartet 


Violin Instruetion 
118 E. 92nd St., N. Y. Tel. 8796 Sacramento 

















NZ>PR" 


COURIER 


CARL FLESCH 


APRIL-SEPTEMBER 
Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 23, Baden-Baden 
OCTOBER-MARCH 
Berlin—Staatl. Hochschule fiir Musik 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


(Arthur &. Phillips) 
Tenor—Cincinnati Grand Opera Co. 
Auditorium Hotel Chicago, Il. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
internationally recognized as = Voice Builder, 


vr M OW 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. jh ae 


BERGE Y 








Voies 











GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 205 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 6420 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone: 10621 River 








“Spring is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From RB . or Direct 
OR -LEWI 
NCERT SONG 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


cuts HAMMANN 


1616 Chestnut —— 


Mrs. HALL MCALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Beston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
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Boston Symphony Starts 
Its Season Brilliantly 


Beethoven and Hindemith on Initial Program— 
Also Debussy Nocturnes—New First Horn 
Makes Good—Theremin Amazes Boston 
—Kayaloff Recital—Negro Tenor 
at Jordan Hall 


Boston.—On October 15, the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
gave its first matinée of the new season, and on the next 
day, Saturday, its first evening performance. Each occasion 
elicited a hearty welcome for Mr. Koussevitzky and his 
musicians; on the other hand, neither performance evoked 
an ovation, for Mr. Koussevitzky already has achieved the 
solidity of a Boston fixture. In all probability he was never 
more popular than he is today, but his popularity is taken 
for granted : Symphony Hall audiences no longer feel the 
necessity violently to demonstrate their adoration. Bos- 
tonians remember the disorganized material out of which 
Mr. Koussevitzky molded, in a miraculously short time, the 
efficient orchestra that he now conducts a group which at 
present makes a fair bid for the position of leading Ameri- 
can orchestra. 

The program opened appropriately with Beethoven’s Third 
Leonore Overture. This overture brought out all that is 
finest in’ Mr. Koussevitzky, who excels nowhere if not in 
the field of dramatic suspense. Again in the Eroica sym- 
phony, with which the program ended, there was a splendid 
effort to maintain dramatic interest, an effort less successful 
in proportion to the greater difficulty of the task. The con- 
ductor’s interpretation of the symphony was more reserved 
than might be expected, but except for a few moments in 
the final variations it was never dull. The symphony gave 
Georg Boettcher, the new first-horn, an opportunity to exhibit 
tonal clarity and an extraordinary skill in phrasing. Dur- 
ing the winter Mr. Boettcher will teach at the New England 
Conservatory of Music. 

The body of the program consisted of the popular De- 
bussy nocturne group and Hindemith’s Concerto for Or- 
chestra. As usual, there was no mention of Sirénes, the 
third of the Nocturnes ; the demand of the score for a 
female chorus is probably responsible for the omission. Just 
as these impressionistic pictures of clouds and fetes represent 
the ultra-programmatic tendency in modern music, so the 
Hindemith Concerto incarnates the spirit of modern clever- 
ness. With the exception of passages in the last movement 
of the Concerto, it offers no screaming energy ; and of course 
there is no suggestion of program music. What remains 
for the modernist, then, but ingenuity? By the evidence of 
this composition anomalous counterpoint and melodic distor- 
tion constitute the Hindemith bag of tricks. Our audiences, 
fed up and constipated with musical tricks, nevertheless seek 
more and more of them for present and future diet. It is a 
pity that H. T. Parker of the Boston Evening Transcript 
had no culinary pun in mind when he wrote, “There in the 
Concerto are the chosen courses of a full man;” for the 
“full man” is the musical consumer, and the “chosen 


courses” are bon-bons and delicacies served by the great 
god Cleverness. 

The writer does not mean to belittle the Hindemith Con- 
certo, which, if taken in scherzo spirit, is not only in- 
offensive but distinctly pleasant. There are intentionally 
humorous passages that hit the mark, and the brilliant hard- 
ness of the composer came as a definite relief after the 
Debussy group. Sometimes the cold dissonances and marked 
rhythms approach real vitality, but it is a crude and mean- 
ingless vitality, by no means comparable in its value to the 
restrained vitality of (let us say) a Beethoven. Ernest 
Newman aptly refers to the former as “mess-room high 
spirits.” 

The reception of the Concerto was not so warm as it has 
been in the past, although the program in general received 
ample applause. Apparently we are launched on another 
great symphonic season; and as ever all eyes are focussed 
on Mr. Koussevitzky, who probably conceals innumerable 
surprises in his magic sleeves. 

THEREMINVOX CONCERT 

On October 7 Leon Theremin demonstrated his “ether- 
wave music” machine to a large audience at Symphony Hall. 
So much has been said, and on the whole so well said, with 
respect to the invention, that there is little for a rural 
reporter to do but indicate the nature of the program. The 
selections were of the “pops” variety, including Schubert’s 
Ave Maria, Saint-Saéns’ Swan, the Rigoletto Quartet, and 
Handel's Largo. At the end of the program a good part 
of the audience rushed to the front of the hall to inspect 
the instruments at close range, and incidentally to demand a 
repetition of the Volga Boatman, played as a trio by Mr. 
Theremin and his assistants. 

The professor still meets some difficulty in his effort to 
keep the pitches constant. It is the sort of difficulty that a 
jazz-whistle player might encounter if he had no jazz- 
whistle. In the writer’s opinion the greatest musical virtue 
of the instrument lies in its pianissimo. Here we have an 
instrument that produces a tone just as soft as we please 
without a break of any sort. There is hardly an instrument 
beside Professor Theremin’s which does not demand of the 
artist special and long training for the production of an 
effective piano quality; and there is no instrument in the 


(Continued on page 30) 


Juilliard Graduate School Fellowship Awards 


The Juilliard Graduate School of Music has granted forty- 
two fellowship awards for 1928-29 to applicants who took 
the examinations during the week of October 1 to 6. In 
the month of May, twenty-two fellowships were awarded, 
thus making a total of sixty-four new fellowship students at 
the Graduate School this year. The Juilliard Graduate 
School also has awarded eighteen scholarships for study at 
the Institute of Musical Art for this season. And in ad- 
dition to these, ninety-eight scholarships were granted 
through the Extension Department to students at various 
approved schools throughout the country. 

As a result of the May examinations, 
were made to the following pupils: Margaret Aue, in cello; 
Gregory Ashman, Liza Elman, Horace Greenberg, Anna 
Grossman, Edith Knox, Harold West, Yetta Wexler, and 
Sarah Wolfson, in piano; Lucrezia Avella, Claire Harper, 
Harry Katzman, Inez Lauritano, and Carolyn Spivacke, in 





fellowship awards 


violin; Gladys De Almeidia, Bruce M. Dougherty, Evan 
Hector Evans, Louise Florea, 
Francis German, Janice Krau- 





GINA PINNERA, 


will be a frequent visitor at these festivals. 
in the expression of her triumph. “Pinnera Thrills ;” 
“Tendered Ovation;’ 


Pinnera the highest praise. 








whose remarkable voice proved to be one of the biggest thrills of the recent 
Worcester Festival, and, according to present indications the young soprano 
The headlines vie with each other 
“House in , Uproar ;” 

“Festival Triumph;” “Pinnera Wins Ovation ;’ 
to Singer”—These are a few of them, while the lengthy reviews give Miss in 
Her future will be watched with interest. 


shaar, Julia Mary Mahoney, and 


Marion Pickles, in voice. 
As a result of the October 
examinations, awards were 


made to Virginia Quarles, Mil- 
dred Sanders, and Emmett Sar- 
gent, in cello; Charles Nagin- 
sky, Dorothea Nolte, Paul Nor- 
doff, Hedy Spielter and Chris- 
tos Vrionides, in composition; 
Mrs. E. Bontempo, Bernard Ga- 


briel, Caroline Gray, Gladys 
Heath, Yetta Katz, Wendell 
Keeney, David Keiser, Musya 


Modelevska, Paul Nordoff, Nell 
Richardson, Sigana Sornborger, 
and Leith Stevens, in piano; 
Mary Becker, Christine Colley, 
David Dawson, Leonore Glatt, 
Alexander MHarsanyi, Esther 
Heller, Christine McCann, Hel- 
en Marshall, Paul Rabinoff, and 
Margaret Royster, in violin; 
Mary Bell, Gladys Brittain, 
Catherine Field, Mollie Gould, 
Thelma Kessler, Nancy Mc- 
Cord, Ruth Negaard, Marie Op- 
finger, Henry Rosenblatt, Ruth 
Walker, Louise Stilphen, and 
Norman Yanovsky, in “voice. 

The Juilliard scholarships 
awarded at the Institute of 
Musical Art went to Carl Bro- 
man, Alfred Thompson, Mar- 
garet Hazleton, Edna McEach- 
ern, Etta Fischbach, Margue- 
rite Porter, and Lloyd B. Wick- 
ersham, in piano; Dora Miller, 
in theory (normal course for 
teachers); Anna Berger, Rob- 
ert Gross, Louis Levitt, Alfred 
Lustgarten, and Aaron Shapiro, 
violin; Dorothy Calhoun, 
William Carrigan, Carl Diton, 
Ruth Hembdt, and Royden Sus- 
in voice. 


“Ovation 
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ARTHUR JUDSON 


General Director of, the Concert Direction . 


{rthur 
Judson and affiliated interests, whose list of prom- 
inent artists is increased by his absorption of the 
W olfsohn Musical Bureau. (Portrait by H. Lane) 











Judson Absorbs the 
Wolfsohn Bureau 


Concert and Radio Interests Involved in 
Important Merger—Many Artists Affected 


The Arthur Judson Concert Management and Broad- 
casting Company has absorbed the ancient firm of Wolfsohn 
and the Wolfsohn Radio Service, thus bringing under one 
head the largest concert organization in the world. John 
T. Adams will be connected with the broadcasting, and 
Calvin M. Franklin will be a sales manager in the Judson 
firm. 

The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau was organized in 1884 by 
Henry Wolfsohn, who died in 1910 and was succeeded by 
Avon F, Adams and later by Adams’ son, John T. Adams 

There was talk of a Judson-Wolfsohn merger several 
years ago when Judson took offices in the Fisk Building, 
where Wolfsohn already was housed. The Wolfsohn offices 
are still in the Fisk Building, while Judson has his New 
York offices in the Steinway Building, also maintaining 
offices in the Packard Building, Philadelphia. Wolfsohn will 
close the Fisk Building offices immediately and will move 
into the Judson offices in the Steinway Building. 

For some years Reinald Werrenrath was connected with 
the Wolfsohn Bureau as its vice-president, and he is now a 
director. The bureau has been uniformly successful, and 
recently branched out into the maintenance of subsidiary 
offices in various parts of the country, and in the conduct 
of concert series in New York and elsewhere at very mod- 
erate season-ticket rates. 

Judson has the management of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, the Stadium Con- 
certs, the Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia and the League 
of Composers, as well as many of the world’s most cele- 
brated concert artists. The merger will add to this list: 
Frances Alda, Florence Austral, Nanette Guilford, Mary 
Lewis, Maria Kurenko, Alice Mock, Mildred Seeba, Doro- 
thea Flexer, Jeanne Gordon, Kathryn Meisle, Carmela Pon- 
selle, Arthur Hackett, Allen McQuhae, Ifor Thomas, 
Michael Bohnen, Richard Bonelli, William Gustafson, Titta 
Ruffo, William Simmons, Reinald Werrenrath, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Leonora Cortez, Josef Hofmann, Nikolai Orloff, 
John Powell, John Corigliano, Lea Luboshutz, Toscha 
Seidel, Albert Spalding, John Amadio, Salvatore De Stefano, 
the London String Quartet, the Toscha Seidel Trio, and the 
Dudley Buck Singers. 


Beethoven Symphony Announcement 


The Beethoven Symphony Orchestra announces that hun- 
dreds of applications have been received from all parts of 
the country for the contest for the three best young Amer- 
ican soloists to appear during the second half of this season 
with the orchestra. Also many acceptances of regional 
judges already have been received from many of the cities 
from which local artists will be chosen to compete for the 
final honors. Anyone over sixteen years of age who has 
had a certain specified amount of training may enter the 
contest. One singer, one violinist and one pianist will be 
picked in each region to appear in the final competition at 
Carnegie Hall. Regional contests will be held in the early 
part of November and the finals in early December. The 
national winners will appear soon thereafter with the Bee 
thoven Symphony, of which Georges Zaslawsky is conductor. 
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AROUND THE WORLD A-SINGIN’ 
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way of wardrobe 
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which hac 
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previous 


caused me 
no longer hampered. 
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I by her own fingers, possibly sewed or pinned 
places where it has ripped or burst a seam; for 
is never sure but that at some critical moment 
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threaten to disappear! I had been through the 
of “nothing to wear” more than once. 
my Egyptian earnings invested in Paris 
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woman 
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,’ and could walk down Bond Street 
nviction that no one was luckier than I. I 
was some of its fruits. I 
when I entered drawing-room in 
the perfection of fit and the last word in 
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ccess, 


carrying 
London 


I went for another four weeks, with a 
sandwiched into the hours I was 
to spend week-ends at 
a delightful sojourn 
and the roses of a 


gements 
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over Easter | 
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had 


sunshine 


Every American 
I had been thinking of 
my new frocks an ap- 
For there, perhaps 
“classed” by her 
Seine on fire, 


this time to 
hopes to sing there 
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roved impossible 

] a woman is 

bent on setting the 

1 the experience of others that | 

I had been warned, for instance, 

upon attracting French people in 

my type. And when I gave my 

Agriculture, my audience was com- 
Americans and Russians. Pari 

foreign artist. But there were 

instance, one for the King and 

for Mrs. William Randolph 

id previously sung at Palm Beach, and 

liam K. Vanderbilt, who is one of the 

hostesses in Paris And there 


Paris; sing 


and American season at Biarritz 

lown there and to St. Jean de Luz, 

American colony of considerable 

concert was well attended, but 

otels would not rent their ball- 
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N Part I of her narrative, Miss Thomas told of 

the experiences of a singer of negro spirituals and 
other American folk songs, from the time she left 
New York for England, with two trunks full of dresses 
and costumes she had made herself. Her tours took 
her, in turn, to London, back to her own country, 
thence to Australia by way of India, back home, thence 
to New Zealand, again to Australia, and next to Egypt 
and Jerusalem. Back to Port Said; from the latter 
she made straight for Paris, where she spent what she 
had made in her E gyptian season on the first new 
clothes of any kind she had had for two years. 











ager and paid him in advance for all the expenses of three 
concerts. His fee was one thousand dollars. This time, 
realizing the numerous advantages that lay in preparation 
well in advance, all my arrangements had been made three 
months ahead and my concerts had been advertised. They 
were given in the Komoedia, Max Reinhardt’s famous 
theatre. 

The audience at my first concert proved different from any 
I had ever faced. I should say it was composed entirely of 
intellectuals, and unlike what one finds in either England or 
Australia. In those countries sentimentality had perhaps 
been largely responsible for bringing people together to hear 
the kind of songs I sang, whereas—certainly at my first three 
concerts in Germany—drew to the Komoedia only the intel- 
lectual class of Germans. I could not say that that audience 
was exactly friendly; rather that it was at first politely curi- 
ous to know how a white woman would sing spirituals. The 
Berliners were familiar with such songs, having heard them 
sung by negroes. I made the usual explanations in English, 
because English is understood in Berlin, German children 
being taught the language and French, as well as their own; 
therefore an American who goes before an audience of edu 
cated German people will find no lack of understanding. 
Besides, a literal translation of each song appeared on the 
program. 

I have found that with all foreign audiences my songs with 
street cries are well received, and these made in Germany a 
far greater appeal than anywhere else, the reason being that 
the music critics realized I] was singing quarter-tones. 

Perhaps it should be explained that the Chinese scale, 
which includes quarter-tones, is made simply by inflection; in 
singing, there does not exist such a thing as a aa tone, 
except as it is made by inflection of the voice. The German 
scientists in music discovered my singing had quarter-tones ; 
these are a quality of the negro voice. The negro, you see, 
when ‘singing, goes on and on without waiting to hear the 
result. 

Therefore the Berlin critics pronounced this American 
woman who was singing such songs an e xtraordinary person. 
They also expressed amazement at the clarity of the dialect, 
because of which the meaning of the words could easily be 
understood by Germans who knew academic English. 

During the three weeks I spent in Berlin, I drove out to 
Potsdam and saw Sans-Souci and the former Kaiser’s palace, 
Tempelhofer field, to watch the passenger- 


and visited the 


Albert Stevens Crockett, 


carrying airplanes coming 
and going. It so happened 
that I was one of the first 

: j airplane passengers on a trip 
Editorial to Paris. I had been asked 

to come and make a speech 

before an organization of 

American women and there 
was no time to make the trip by train. In the Tiergarten I 
took many a ride in an old-fashioned fiacre. During my stay 
in Berlin I met a great many Germans with important names, 
but most of them were of the aristocracy and have become 
impoverished since the events succeeding the War. 

Conrad van Bos, the well-known Dutch accompanist, who 
had been in America for many years, heard of me, and sug- 
gested that I go to Holland. The idea of adding another 
country to my travel-diary strongly appealed. I knew, too, 
that most Hollanders speak English, but I had heard reports 
that Amsterdam was very unmusical and that its audiences 
would ‘not appreciate any but the lightest of music, outside 
such classic programs as those to which they were accus- 
tomed. So I opened there with some trepidation, appearing 
in the Concertgebouw. Except for an advance letter from 
Mr. van Bos, the papers had known nothing about me, and 
the concert was not properly advertised. However, a lot 
of people came to learn what it was all about. Some antici- 
pated hearing just a lot of American jazz. 

It was a very sunshiny afternoon, and the light was 
streaming through the windows of the hall when I walked 
out on the go After my first number, and again 
— my second, I was not quite sure that I had “got over”: 
but by the end of the third the audience was laughing or cry- 
ing, smil or meditating with me, according to the mood 
of the Musicians from the Amsterdam music schools 
came to hear me, and they were most gracious, and when I 
saw the story of my concert on the front pages of the news- 
papers I knew it had gone over well. The second concert 
was a big success. 

As Holland is small, and The Hague only a few hours 
from Amsterdam, I found upon my arrival at the capital 
that the way for my opening concert has been fairly well 
paved; at least the people in the Pulchri, where I sang, 
knew who I was and about what they could expect to hear. 
The reactions of my first audience were about the same as 
that in Amsterdam. The Dutch, I may say, are a very nice 
people to sing for, but of course, there are great ditferences 
between the reactions of Dutch and English audiences. One 
decidedly gratifying thing | found at The Hague was that 
the hotels give an artist the most liberal accommodation for 
the minimum rate. I spent three weeks in Holland visiting 
the museums and other places of interest, and driving about 
viewing quaint costumes and toy-like cities. 

As a result of my first Berlin concerts I had been asked 
to come back there from Holland, and this I did for four 
more programs, and then went on to Dresden for two con- 
certs. Dresden I found delightful, though the first two 
songs I sang won no applause whatsoever. However, at the 
end of the third the audience became enthusiastic. I was 
told that it had been waiting to see what I could do. Cer- 
tainly Dresden proved a perfect place to sing in, and the 
local manager went so far as to make conditions for the 

artist ideal. It 
-ost only one hun- 
dred and twenty- 
five dollars to 
give a recital 
there, but it 
(Continued on 
page 12) 
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HARCUM SCHOOL IN BRYN MaAwrR, PA., BEGINS FOURTEENTH 


Murillo thoto 
WILLEM VAN DEN BURG, 


in charge of ensemble classes 


PHILIP WU 


The Harcum School in Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
opened for its fourteenth session. Since its beginning the 
school has had a brilliant success. Edith Harcum, its 
founder, a concert pianist, naturally planned for her school 
a thorough music department, yet sensing the great need of 
academic preparation for every profession, she included a 
college preparatory course, making both departments equally 
strong and important. This equalization of the two courses 
marks the school as unique and in the light of the late 
recognition which some of the colleges give music, proves 
the vision which Edith Harcum has. Vassar, Smith and 
Wellesley now allow music two points credit on entrance, 
providing, of course, the student has had sufficient training 
in theory and is sufficiently advanced. At The Harcum 
School all branches of musical training are offered competing 
with any conservatory, so that a Harcum girl wishing to 
go to college, and not wanting to abandon her music, may 
enter offering music as one of her subjects. This step on the 
part of the college is a solution to the problem which hereto- 
fore has confronted the musically talented girl who wanted 
a college education. 

And nowhere can a girl find a more stimulating atmos- 
phere in which to work than at The Harcum School. Lo- 
cated in Bryn Mawr, one of Philadelphia’s most beautiful 
suburbs, with its rich cultural background, the school com- 
bines the charm of an old-world atmosphere with the effi- 
ciency of the modern day, and as the girls gather for tea 
in the artistically furnished studios or sit with their books in 
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head of the vocal department 
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EDITH HARCUM, 
Pianist and Founder of the School 


COOKE, 


FACULTY MEMBERS OF THE HARCUM SCHOOL 


the charming garden, they react favorably to a life that 
pleases while it teaches. 

_ The school is not large and its size makes for a delightful 
intimacy among students and teachers. Each girl has the 
advantages offered by a conservatory and in addition she 
gets the personal supervision and protection of a home. 
Great stress is laid on individual development, and serious 
consideration is given to the individual problem. The in- 
terior of the school is attractive and home-like, the bedrooms 
for the girls spacious and sunny, with the added luxury of 
a connecting bath. 

The school activities include many organizations, one of 
which is the Studio Club. This club is made up of those 
girls whose advancement and creditable efforts in their 
music have entitled them to membership, and under its 
sponsorship, informal recitals are given twice a month in 
the studio. This frequent playing is an invaluable prepara- 
tion for the public appearances of the students. These re- 
citals also give the opportunity for exchange ensemble play- 
ing among the pianists, violinists and vocalists, each group 
playing together for mutual benefit, making it possible for 
them to present finished ensemble work for more formal 
occasions which are held in the concert hall of the school. 
The concert hall is one of the most attractive features of 
the school equipment. Its seating space provides 





GEORGE GARNER IN LONDON: 


went to London three years ago he had no idea 

that his success in England was to keep him there 
so long. But his musical voice and his ingratiating manner 
made friends at once for him in all ranks of society, even 
the most aristocratic. A number of ladies and gentlemen 
of title have invited him to sing in their most exclusive 
drawing- -rooms and have taken enough practical interest 
in him to attend his recitals. He is one of the few singers 
to have earned substantial returns at his concerts. His 
last recital, in fact, was so well attended that the hall was 
packed to standing room. Lord Beaverbrook, proprietor 
of one of London’s great newspapers, has taken a personal 
interest in this young tenor from Chicago and helped very 
much to enlarge his ever-growing circle of acquaintances. 
That is why the one year which George Garner meant to 
give to the study of English songs has expanded to three 
years. And now he has taken the lease of a house for 
a further period of three years. The new home of George 
Garner is situated in one of London’s most attractive sections 
and near the residences of many well known musicians and 
artists and literary people. 

“But you have no trace of the American accent,” said I, 
after we had conversed for half an hour. 

“So I am told. I do not know how it happened,” he 
replied, “but I was surprised that the United States Consul 
would not believe I was an American when I went to see 
him about some business in Chicago. I had to get my 
passport and bring other evidence before I could get his 
services. Yet I was brought up in Chicago and I should 
have what some of my friends call a Wabash accent,— 
whatever that is.” 

“Your English accent and manner are the best evidence 
of the kind of society you have been frequenting during the 
past three years,” said I. 

“Tt must be that I imitate unconsciously, for I have not 
tried to copy the English manner of speaking.” 

“T believe you, for nothing is more obvious and tiresome 
than the affected imitation of a new accent. Yours sounds 
perfectly natural.” 

“I wish I could learn the 
he replied. 

“Why not? You were only 
winter. You gave one recital, 
vate homes and then returned at once to London. How 
do you expect to learn a foreign language like that? Did 
you learn, Italian during your six weeks or so in Italy this 
summer ?” 

“No,” answered the tenor emphatically, with a hearty 
laugh. “I was so amazed at the beauty of the scenery and 
delighted with the climate that I did not recover in time 
enough to think about the language at all. I could hardly 
believe that I, who was a music student of no distinction 
in Chicago only a short time ago, should now be roaming 
through beautiful Italy where our modern music practically 
took its rise. You know all these countries and you may 
not understand the feeling of a young man like myself when 
he visits the old world of music and art for the first time.” 

“I like your enthusiasm. Your success is as much due to 
your sensitiveness to music and beautiful surroundings as 
it is to your voice. In fact, your voice can only express 


W en George Garner, the international colored tenor, 


French language as easily,” 


a few days in Paris last 
sang in two or three pri- 


AN INTERVIEW 


what is in your own mind and heart. If you please your 
hearers it is because you have been thrilled not only with 
the music you are singing but also with the joy of life and 
the beauties of nature.” 

“T never thought of it in that way,” said George Garner, 
looking through the window at the stream of private motor 
cars which flowed so uninterruptedly through a neighboring 
thoroughfare. 

“Have you ever thought of going into opera? 

“Yes and no; that is to say, vocally I should like to 
sing opera. But I do not think there are many roles suitable 
for a man of my race. Besides, I really think that the 
best songs are better music than most operas are.” 

“Of course they are,” I replied. 

“I mean to make up my programs with a certain number 
of old Italian arias to begin with. Then, I shall sing a 
group of German lieder,—Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Wolf, and so on.” 

“And negro spirituals ?’ 

“Of course. Of course. I 
that music. If not I, who? I hear so many excellent 
English and even French artists attempt those spirituals 
without understanding the spirit of them at all, that I mean 
to try my hand at them, although the critics may say I fail 
to do them justice.” 

“Perhaps we critics are afraid that your English experi- 
ence has refined the real negro spirit out of those songs. 4 

“Have you ever heard me sing negro spirituals?” asked 
George Garner. 

“Yes. I heard your Paris recital last winter.” 

“Well, did you find anything wrong with my 

“No. But I was so much impressed with the refined 
and cultured way in which you sang the English ballads 
on your program that I was afraid lest in time the English 
society manner would gain the upper hand in your art 
and make you interpret, those darky songs in the manner. of 
a London ballad singer. 

“T am glad to hear you say that,” replied George Garner, 
“and I will be on my guard. But, as a matter of fact, I 
always try to imagine to myself the conditions under which 
the songs were composed and how they should be interpreted. 
The strength, intensity, breadth, of Brahms, for instance, 
would be utterly out of place in an old Italian aria. The 
polished sentiment of an English song would be death to 
a negro spiritual,—and so on. 

“You have the right idea,” I 
those things in mind and your 
beauty,—-why should it not ?—it 
no limit to the successful career before you.” 
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Edward Johnson’s Lohengrin Lauded 

The following excerpt is culled from the Chicago Journal 
and refers to a recent appearance of Edward Johnson in 
Lohengrin with the ‘Ravinia Opera Company: “Edward 
Johnson's Lohengrin personifies all the qualifications of a 
knight. His is a penetrating insight and with poetic intuition 
he maintains a perfect balance between its glamorously im- 
material qualities and its obviously material ones. As well 
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for the numbers that attend the various programs, and when 
the advanced students are assisted in their concerto selections 
by a quartet from the Philadelphia Orchestra, the atmos- 
phere is appropriate and the effect truly professional. 

No school of this size has more outstanding musical in- 
structors, for in addition to Edith Harcum, the 
partment includes George Boyle, concert pianist and a teacher 
in The Damrosch School in New York; Pearl Boyle, also 
a concert pianist and associated with Mr. Boyle in The 
Boyle Studios in Philadelphia, and Germaine Bentz, gradu- 
ate and winner of the first piano prize in the Strassburg 
Conservatoire. Mischa Mischakoff, concert master of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and a well known violinist, teaches 
violin, while Willem Van den Burg, also of the Philade Iphia 
Orchestra as solo cellist, has charge of the ensemble 
Philip Warren Cooke, known not only by the reputation 
which his own voice has won for him but also through the 
professional prominence attained by his pupils, resumes his 
position as the head of the vocal department. Theory in- 
struction is given by Uselma Clarke Smith, of Philadelphia, 
widely known through his text-books. 
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An unusual 
year’s om for it 
world of The Harcum 
Mischa Mischakoff and Willem Van den Burg. This is 
a combination of talents and attainments that undoubtedly 
will bring to the trio wide recognition and great success. 
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bear- 
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as presenting an illusion of poetic romance Mr. J: 
present a knight of faultless carriage and aristocratic 
ing. His voice is always used with effect, aptness of 
and fine comprehension for the music. He possesses the 
upper register necessary for this music and it discloses 
warmth and quality. His treatment of the Narrative does 
justice to a masterpiece—a delivery packed with observation, 
each phase revealing a comment on life as well as the 
text. His diction is crisp, distinct and th 
mendable. 
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“The 
Lady 
From 


Louisiana” 


EDNA THOMAS 


“A remarkably beautiful woman, Miss Thomas’ pro- 
gram was wisely selected. She impresses on sight, and 
ever after is heartily, if not vociferously, acclaimed. She 
left behind her the memory of that rare combination 
an artiste and a lady.’’—Variety. 
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“Ahuora, New York 


Steinway Hall, Suite 622 
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London on the Eve of a 
Notable Orchestral Renaissance 


Better Playing and Better Programs in Store—Mahler’s Eighth, Bloch’s Israel and Unfamiliar 


Schubert Works Promised—Lhe 


vinne and Hempel Heard—Negro Singer’s Phenomenal 


Success—End of “Prom” Season 


A wave of excitement has swept musical circles 
A crisis in the orchestral situation seems to be 
tantalizing rumors are spreading. Follow- 
Thomas Beecham’s startling announcement, 
a couple of months ago, of his scheme for amalgamating 
ing London orchestras into one permanent body, 
hint that the end of the present (thirty-fourth) 
season also marks the end of the New Queen’s 
now known as Sir Henry Wood's orchestra. 
authority, the British Broadcasting 
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will include Albert Coates, Franz von Hoesslin, of Berlin, 


and Albert Wolff, of Paris. 


A.L-BritisH 

The two older orchestras, whose future fortunes, in view 
of the B. B. C.’s consolidation project, appear somewhat 
dubious at the moment, are continuing their guest conductor 
policy of recent years, though the Royal Philharmonic this 
season confines its hospitality to Britishers. These include 
John Barbirolli, Sir Thomas Beecham, Basil Cameron, Al- 
bert Coates, Sir Hamilton Harty, Sir Landon Ronald and 
Sir Henry Wood. 

3esides Israel and Tapiola, the works in this series include 
Nicholas Medtner’s piano concerto, played for the first time 
in England by the composer; Delius’ double concerto (for 
violin and cello) and Fauré’s Ballade for orchestra, played 
by Alfred Cortot. A performance looked forward to with 
particular interest is the Beethoven E flat concerto by Artur 
Schnabel, whose appearance at these concerts was the out- 
standing sensation of last season. And there is again the 
now familiar Handel revival—this year Hercules—by Sir 
Thomas Beecham, with the Philharmonic Choir collaborating. 

ScHUBERT MASSES 

Schubert, who comes in for his full centenary share this 
season, is especially well represented on the choral side. The 
Royal Philharmonic Choir and Orchestra are doing the E 
flat Mass twice, while the A flat Mass is being sung by the 
Bach Choir (now under Dr. Adrian Boult) and The Song 
of Miriam by the Royal Choral Society, now under the ener- 
getic leadership of Dr. Malcom Sargent. 

The Bach Choir, by the way, is repeating the Psalmus 
Hungaricus of Kodaly (which has almost achieved popu- 
larity) and giving Hugo’s Wolf’s Feuerreiter for the first 
time in many years, 

Tuat Prize SYMPHONY 

The London Symphony Orchestra’s great novelty is Kurt 
Atterberg’s prize symphony in the Schubert competition. 
More promising, from the listener’s point of view, is the 
performance of Mozart's Requiem Mass, with the Man- 
chester Beecham Opera Choir, conducted by Sir Thomas 
3eecham in November. This choral concert is a new depar- 
ture in the L. S. O. series. 

The rest of the London Symphony’s guest conductors in- 
clude Herman Abendroth, Felix Weingartner, Albert Coates, 
John Barbirolli and Pablo Casals; also, as a newcomer, 
Emile Cooper, formerly of Petrograd. 

ReciTaAL SEASON 

Recitals are suddenly in full swing, having been started 
off by Myra Hess with a superb performance of the Haydn 
variations in F minor. Her complete mastery of the music 
and the instrument combined with a faultless feeling for 
rhythm and phrasing made for one of the most satisfying 
performances one could hope to hear. Beethoven's A flat 
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major sonata (op. 110), the Chopin B minor sonata and 
Schumann’s Carnival made up the rest of the program. 

On the same afternoon the London String Quartet gave a 
Schubert concert including the D minor (Death and the 
Maiden) quartet, the single movement in C minor and the 
C major quintet. A fascinating program, it was played in a 
straightforward fashion that left one pleased rather than 
thrilled. It is curious to note how consistently players 
avoid Schubert’s dramatic contrasts of light and shade. 
Whether a ppp, for example, is merely undesirable or really 
unattainable is difficult to say, but it is rarely heard in cham- 
ber music here. A second concert, the following week, in- 
cluded a new work, Suite in the Olden Style, by Waldo 
Warner, the viola player of the quartet, whose piano quintet 
has just won a second prize in the competition of the Phila- 
delphia Musical Fund Society. It is a charming work that 
will bear hearing again. 

KATHERINE GoopsoN IN CHAMBER Music 

Another chamber music concert that paid its tribute to 
Schubert was that organized by Katherine Goodson. As- 
sisted by such excellent artists as Adila Fachiri, Orrea Per- 
nel, Lionel Tertis and May Mukle, the performances were 
all that could be expected from a quintet that does not work 
together regularly. Schubert’s B flat major trio, Mozart’s 
E flat major trio (No. 7) and César Franck’s F minor 
quintet were all enthusiastically applauded by a large and 
discriminating audience. 

An equally large and enthusiastic audience showed, genu- 
ine appreciation of Adila Fachiri’s Bach-Schubert recital 
which closed “by general request” with the latter’s big C 
major quintet. Temperament, a genuine love of music and 
serious aims are rapidly increasing this violinist’s popularity. 

Josef Lhevinne has paid a visit to London and followed 
up his successes of last year with a new crop. In two ex- 
acting programs the brilliance and delicacy of his playing 
have won him unstinted approbation from his listeners, if 
not altogether from the critics. 

The only other visitor we have had so far has been Frieda 
Hempel, who opened this season’s all-star concerts at the 
Albert Hall. I was prevented from hearing her, but the 
consensus of opinion seems to be that she was in even better 
voice than last year and had an outstanding success. Her 
accompanist, Arpad Sandor, also received much praise. 

PauL Ropeson’s VoGue 

The most startling success of the season, vocal or other- 
wise, is that of Paul Robeson, the negro singer, who is now 
playing in Showboat at the Drury Lane Theater. Accord- 
ing to his contract he is not allowed to appear in any other 
theater or concert hall during his engagement there, so he 
gave his first recital at Drury Lane last spring, with the sur- 
prising success that was recorded in the MusicaL Courter 
at the time. That recital has now been followed up by two 
more and on both occasions this, London’s largest theater, 
was sold out and people turned away. Robeson's enormous 
and beautiful bass voice, whose pianissimo fills Drury Lane 
—and his cultivated singing have taken London by storm. 
So far he has confined himself almost entirely to spirituals 
in which his clever little accompanist, Lawrence Brown, 
sometimes joins, to the vociferous delight of their hearers. 

Katherine Rose, likewise an American singer, pupil of 
Augustus Milner, gave her second London recital with a 
program that ranged from Mozart to Bantock. The hall 
was full and she was given a warm reception. 

GOLDMARK’s NEGRO RHAPSODY 

Meanwhile the Promenade Concerts go jogging to their 
close with the usual average of new works and good soloists 
to brighten the way. Under their auspices Casella’s Partita 
was first heard in London, played in a masterly fashion by 
Egon Petri. Rubin Goldmark’s Negro Rhapsody also had 
its first London performance here. It was well received 
chiefly because the melodies on which it is based have be- 
come familiar in the recent craze for negro spirituals. Two 
3ach Chorales, arranged for orchestra by Schoénberg, two 
tone poems, June Twilight, by Eric Fogg, and Clogher 
Head, by Gordon Jacob, as well as Dorothy Howell's over- 
ture, The Rock, complete the list of novelties. As far as 
possible contemporary works are played or conducted by 
their composers. Thus Ethel Smyth directed her horn con- 
certo and Arthur Bliss his Color Symphony. 

Among the soloists Katherine Goodson undertook the per- 
formance of the Brahms D minor piano concerto and car- 
ried it off with éclat and Myra Hess scored her usual triumph 
with Bach. This particular all-Bach program incidentally 
attracted the largest audience of the season. Yelly d’ Aranyi, 
who was to have played a Mozart concerto, was taken ill 
and Isolde Menges substituted for her. Other distinguished 
soloists who have appeared at the Proms included Harriet 
Cohen, Leff Pouishnoff, Adila Fachiri among others. 

At the Old Vic and in the suburbs of London grand opera 
is being carried on apace. No less than three companies are 
producing varied repertoires, the British National Opera 
Company, the Carl Rosa, besides the permanent one at the 
Old Vic. Two promising young singers have been discov- 
ered in the process while older, well-known favorites, like 
Tudor Davies, are adding to their laurels. But the real 
Londoners do not give serious consideration to opera per- 
formances that take place outside of Covent Garden, nor do 
the musico-social lights deign to acknowledge the “season” 
as such until the orchestral series begins in the middle of 
this month. iia 


Concert Management Arthur Judson Notes 
Vladimir Horowitz, young Russian pianist, will open his 


second American tour on October 16 in Pittsburgh, and 
before giving his New York recital at Carnegie Hall on 
November 2, will appear with the Detroit, Boston and 
Cincinnati orchestras and will play in Louisville, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul. 

Frederick Jagel, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, sailed for New York on September 24 from Buenos 
Aires, where he had spent the summer singing with the 
Colon Opera Company. In addition to the regular reper- 
toire, Mr. Jagel appeared in the premiere of Pizzetti’s 
Fra Gherardo and won the personal thanks of the composer 
for his work. He also scored a success in his debut at 
Rio de Janeiro when he sang opposite Claudia Muzio in 
Catalini’s Loreley. It is understood that Mr. Jagel learned 
his role in ten days. The tenor states that during his 
spare time this summer he prepared programs for his first 
concert tour and studied new roles for appearances with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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FREDERICK STOCK, Conductor 


ERIC DeELAMARTER, Assistant Conductor 





HENRY E. VOEGELI, Manager 


- - - 


Orchestra Hall, Chicago 





The plans for the thirty-eighth season of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra embrace the thirty-eighth year of the Friday Afternoon and 
Saturday Evening Symphony Concerts, the fourth year of the Tuesday 
Afternoon Symphony Concerts, the tenth year of the Children’s Con- 
certs, and the sixteenth year of the Popular Concerts; all of which will 
be given in Orchestra Hall. In addition, there will be the usual symphony 
series at the University of Chicago and at Milwaukee, two Children’s 
Concerts in Milwaukee under the auspices of the Milwaukee Public 
Schools, and single concerts in Bloomington, IIl., Oak Park, Ill., Urbana, 
Ill., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frederick Stock continues as conductor, entering his twenty-fourth 
year in that capacity with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


The Friday Afternoon’Saturday Evening 
Symphony Concerts 


(Thirty-eighth season.) These series will consist of twenty-eight 
successive Friday afternoons and twenty-eight successive Saturday 
evenings, commencing October 12 and 13, the longest continuous 
season of symphony concerts in America. The program of the two 
series will be identical. 


Soloists 


The artists engaged to appear as soloists are: 


Violin— 
YELLY D'ARANYI 
MiscHA ELMAN 
Jacques Gorpon 
LEON SAMETINI 
JosePH SziGeT! 


Vocal— 
Craie Dux 
GERTRUDE KAPPEL 


Piano— 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
RupOoLPH GANZ 
Vvcapimir Horowitz 
MiscHa LeEviTzkI 
YOLANDA MERO 
E_ty NEY 


Violoncello— 
ALFRED WALLENSTEIN 


Guest Conductors— 


ARTHUR HONEGGER 
Ortorino RESPIGHI 


Organ— 


FERNANDO GERMANI 


The Tuesday Afternoon Symphony Concerts 
—Twelve Performances 


This is the fourth season for these popular events. While young 
in years, this series has been acclaimed in America and Europe as 
one of the most delightful major musical events extant. The series 
for the coming season will consist of twelve performances, to be 
given in Orchestra Hall on the second and fourth Tuesday after- 
noons of each month, beginning October 23. The “Tuesday Sym- 
phonies” were started as a series of six performances, but their in- 
stantaneous popularity caused the number to be raised to twelve 
the second year. 


Soloists 
The artists now engaged as soloists are: 


Violin = 
Remo BOoLoGNINI 
MiscHa ELMAN 
Lea LuboscHUTZ 


Piano— 
VLADIMIR Horowitz 
ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


Guest Conductor 
OrrTorino REsPIGHI 


Vocal 


HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS 


The Children’s Concerts 

These concerts this winter enter their tenth season. 
of two identical series of six concerts each. Series A will be given 
on the first Thursday afternoon of each month, and Series B on the 
third Thursday afternoon. Both series will begin in November. 
The programs will start at 3:45 P. M., and will be of about one 
hour’s duration. They will be interspersed with explanatory re- 
marks by the Director and with appropriate stereopticon illustra- 
tions. Adults will be admitted only when acting as escorts to chil- 
dren. Children attending these concerts acquire an appreciation 
and understanding of the fundamentals of good music which will 
remain with them throughout their lives; the concerts also will 
prove an invaluable aid to the child studying music. The admis- 
sion charges are nominal, season tickets selling for $1.50, $2.10 
and $3.00. 


They consist 


THE DATES—Tuurspay AFTERNOONS AT 3:45 


Sertes A Series B 
November 1 February 7 November 15 February 21 
December 6 March 7 December 20 March 21 
January 3 April 4 January 17 April 18 


The Popular Concerts 
Although the Popular Concerts are not open to season subscription, 
the ever-increasing number of inquiries regarding these perform- 
ances prompts the publication of the following information regard- 
ing a series of concerts which has become an “institution” unique 
in orchestral activities in America. The season embraces sixteen 
programs. They are given on the second and fourth Thursday 
evenings of each month, with such additional performances as are 
necessary to fill the quota on the occasional fifth Thursday and on 
opportune Wednesdays. The tickets are disposed of through the 
welfare departments of industrial plants, etc. Only such tickets 
as these agencies do not require—and the number is indeed very 
small—can be offered to the general public. The admission prices 
are nominal: 25c, 35c, 60c. The city’s most representative and 
best-known business houses and institutions have enjoyed this privi 
lege for fifteen years. Membership in the “Popular Concert Fam 
ily” is an enjoyable distinction easily attainable by those qualified 


for admission. 


The Civic Orchestra and School Activities 


The Civic Orchestra of Chicago is sponsored by The Orchestral Association (the governing body of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra), and the Civic Music 
Association of Chicago. Its purpose is the training of American performers for symphony orchestra, and in its nine years of existence has provided some of the 
principal orchestral organizations in America with forty-one players of admirable worth—fourteen of these being taken into the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The 
plans for the Civic Orchestra for this winter are, that in addition to the routine of orchestral playing which has been given in the past, there will be provided class 
tuition in the playing of the different instruments for which orchestral composers score their works. It is not proposed to teach students how to play the various 


instruments—the objective is the teaching of orchestral performance. 


Applicants will be required to pass an examination. 


The curriculum will include hour classes 


in sight-reading for each section of the orchestra; hour classes in chamber music playing; hour classes in technical preparation—tone production, etc.; hour classes in 


orchestral repertory and two full orchestra rehearsals weekly. 
principals of the various sections of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 





These classes will be held (under the supervision of Frederick Stock and Eric DeLamarter) by the 
Further information will be furnished, upon request, to those interested 
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Turso displayed a voice of limpid clarity and considerable 
volume, beautifully controlled. She scored a signal success 
as Santuzza, Desdemona, and Aida in turn. One does 
not hesitate to predict a bright future for this young singer. 
Miss Macgregor also gave an accomplished performance 
both vocally and histrionically. Mr. Bertini performed 
especially well in the dramatic role of Otello, and his pure 
and ringing tenor voice earned him many plaudits through- 
out the evening. Mr. Interrante gave a solid performance 
in keeping with the high standards of the other members 
of the cast. Maestro S. Avitabile conducted with the author- 
ity to be expected of him. The proceeds of the performance 
are to be devoted to furthering the artistic career of Miss 
Turso. All four artists are former Avitabile pupils. 
Artie Mason Carter’s Great 
Artie Mason Carter, founder and guiding spirit of the 
“Symphonies Under the Stars” in the now famous Holly- 
wood Bowl, California, has been visiting in San Francisco 
and extensively entertained by her numerous friends both 
in social and musical circles. Upon several occasions Mrs. 
Carter has been a guest at the opera and has expressed her 
surprise and oe over the highly artistic manner in 
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Many honors have been bestowed upon this popular and 
dynamic little woman in recognition of all she has accom- 
plished for the furtherment of music, not only in the South- 
land but practically throughout the entire state of Cali- 
fornia. However, she is exceedingly happy over the most 
recent tribute conferred upon her due to the fact that it 
comes from outside her home state. Mrs. Carter received 
and accepted an invitation to be the guest of honor at the 
Civic Luncheon held October 5 in the New Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, which was presided over by Nicholas Long- 
worth and attended by the municipal authorities of Cin- 
cinnati. The purpose of asking Mrs. Carter to come all 
the way from Hollywood to Cincinnati was to make an 
address (lasting about fifteen to twenty minutes) and in 
her own inimitable way create enthusiasm for the opening of 
the fall season of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, di- 
rected by Fritz Reiner. It will be recalled that it was Artie 
Mason Carter who brought Reiner to the Hollywood Bowl 
in 1925. 

No matter where Mrs. Carter goes her spirit is felt; 
her sincerity, idealism and energy have never failed to 
assist in planting innumerable orchestral seeds from which 
orchestras have blossomed. Prior to her arrival in San 
Francisco, Mrs. Carter spent several days in Sacramento, 
where she laid a firm foundation upon which a State 
Symphony Orchestra is being organized. A committee of 
hundred citizens has been formed and is now work- 
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Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway New York 
BALDWIN PIANO BRUNSWICK RECORDS 


October 18, 1928 
ing on this project, and it is a certainty that within a year 
or so people from the entire San Joaquin Valley will go to 
Sacramento to attend the symphony concerts started by 
Mrs. Carter and subsidized by the State of California. 
Among Mrs. Carter’s other activities there is included the 
“Sunset Symphonies” started this past summer in Balboa 
Park, San Diego. These concerts were given just at sun- 
set and proved a genuine success both artistically and 
financially. Nino Marcelli was the director, and upon one 
occasion Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, who has her 
summer home in San Diego, donated her services. 
Another movement which Mrs. Carter was instrumental 
in starting is the establishment of Community Singing in 
the valleys of southern California where hitherto music 
has been a thing unheard of. This idea she has succeeded 
in carrying as far as the desert of southern California 
where it has been accepted by the Indians of that vicinity. 
The slogan of Artie Mason Carter is, “In Every Desert 
and in Every Valley Let There be Mux.” -©..Em 


Witmark Produces E weer Talking Movie 
Catalog 


An extensive talking movie catalog and music 
now being prepared by M. Witmark & Sons. More than 
two thousand Witmark copyrights which have been pub- 
lished by Witmark during its forty-three years of activity, 
are to be included in these index volumes. The first volume 
is devoted to instrumental numbers and is just off the 
press. The edition is limited to about fifty copies which 
are to be loaned to moving picture producing companies 
participating in the recent contract associated music 
publishers under the trusteeship of E. C. Mills. The catalog 
remains the property of Witmark ne is merely loaned to 
those interested. It will not be sold. There is also a 
collated library of sheet music comprising 1,044 numbers. 

The second volume of the catalog covers light operatic 
music, period successes and vocal ballads, selected from 
the Witmark Black and White Series. It will be issued 
within a few weeks. Two of Witmark’s music editors have 
been engaged for more than eight months in the task of 
compiling, cross indexing and directing the republication 
of hundreds of compositions hitherto regarded as permanently 
interred. In commenting on the resurrection of these re- 
tired numbers, Isidore Witmark said: “The needs of the 
motion picture scorer are incalculable. It is surprising 
how many old time jigs, clogs, mazurkas, lanciers, and many 
other types of music he can use for which the popular de- 
mand expired years ago. In fact these antiques are just 
as essential to the complete scorer’s library as are the 
compositions of Victor Herbert and other celebrities whose 
works are included in the Witmark Talking Movie Catalog. 
The music publishing business has been so revolutionized dur- 
ing the past few years that no rule of the past may be applied 
to the future. Music as an industry has lived through a 
perplexing period during which former foundations have 
been inundated and swept away. No one knows exactly 
where storm-tossed commercial music will next find solid 
anchorage, but it will not be surprising to the publishers, 
in the light of recent sound film developments, if it should 
become strongly associated with the motion picture industry.’ 
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Estelle L iebling ‘Studio Notes 


Katherine Kohler, soprano, has been playing the Constance 
Carpenter role in the Connecticut Yankee for the last month, 
during the absence of Miss Carpenter, who was ill. 

Helena Lanvin has been engaged for two weeks by the 
Stanley Theaters in Jersey City and Newark. Miss Lanvin 
has just returned from Camden, where she has been singing 
for the synchronization of some moving pictures. 

Martha Gale and Esther Rosoff, sopranos, have been en- 
gaged by the Theater Guild for the production of Faust. 

Dorothy Miller, soprano, of the Frolickers’ Quartet, 
sings every Friday evening over station WJZ. 

All the above are from the E stelle Liebling 


L ombihie A rrives 

American violinist, arrived in New York 
on October 10 after an extended sojourn 
in Budapest. He will devote his time this season to con- 
certs on the west coast, and will not be heard in New 
York until the season of 1929-1930. 
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“Greatest of the Virtuosi, he is also Poet and Profound Musician.”—Chicago Herald-Examiner 
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“I HAVE NEVER HEARD SO SUPERLATIVE A PSYCHIC UNIT”’—Het Vaderland, The Hague 








ETHEL RAE 


DATEL] nL 


INTERPRETING MUSIC FOR TWO PIANOS AND ONE PIANO, (Four HANDs) 











LATEST EUROPEAN PRESS OPINIONS: 










“A technical and musical consonance such as is rarely met 


“Singleness of purpose and a perfection of ensemble gave all 
with.”—Berliner Tageblatt. 


that they did an uncommon interest. Whether in Bach or Mozart, 
Brahms or Bax, there seemed no point at which the more subtle “Music-making full of soul and temperament, spontaneous yet 
implications of interpretation evaded the grasp of these accom- at the same time finely cultivated.”—Deutsche Allgemeine Zei- 
."—Daily Telegraph. (London). tung. (Berlin). 














plished players 









“These artists understand each other so completely that the element of 
individuality (so often lacking in duet performances) seems to be intensi- 
fied rather than lost. This was specially evident in the two new Bax pieces 
—muusic instinct with the composer’s convictions and romance.”—Referee. 
(London). 











Bach Double-Concerto (with Prof. Schneevoigt) at the Kurhaus, Scheveningen (Holland). 






“Very welcome was the appearance in the Kurhaus of this pair “We expressed our opinion a few months ago that Rae Robert- 
of English pianists, to whom we _once before brought our son and Ethel Bartlett, in their own domain of duet playing, give 
homage earlier in the season. Again we were one and all in the highest that can be attained, and they proved this again in the 
wonder at their perfect ensemble in the Bach Concerto, their : : P 

pure and individual style and the unaffected simplicity of their Bach Concerto. Their ensemble is perfect, and difficult to equal 
interpretation. In response to enthusiastic applause the partners in its mastery. A one-ness of the highest order—and in view of 
played a small, exquisite Allemande of Couperin. How com- the polyphonic style of the great cantor this is praise indeed !”— 
pletely in the style of the period, how finished in the ornamenta- Residentiebode. (The Hague). 
tion, how full of tender poetry was their playing of this work.”— 

Het Vaderland. 
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Has the International Society for 
Contemporary Music Failed of Its Purpose? 


Majority of Compositions Familiar—A Wonderful Boys’ Choir—Burian’s Voice Band and 


Walton's 


Facade the Real Hits—Webern Provides the Usual Bomb—Different 


Plans for Next Year's Festival 


Srena.—Why is the LS.C.M.? Will it, can it live and 
fulfill the purpose for which it was brought into existence? 
are the questions that become more painfully urgent 
at each successive festival. One’s mind goes back to the 
good old Salzburg days, in the summer of 1922, when this 
musi of Nations came into existence. Born in the 
reconciliatory atmosphere of post-war pacifism it was in- 
tended as a medium for the re-establishment of the intellec- 
Pan-European community and at the same time as a 
from which to fight reaction and conservatism in 
her words, to carry the flag of the Davidsbindler 
Philistines 
glorious program, 
treading on the 
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into the realms of the 
What has remained of this 
came to Siena felt they wer« 
once great edifice. The two main points of = 
platform have become somewhat feeble issues. Pan-Euro- 
pean pacifism no longer exists, and even the most optimistic 
realize the futility of trying to unite under one flag the radi- 
Schonberg with the Rinascimento movement 
of the young Italians whose very program consists in com- 
bating “cerebral” music (or what they take for it) with 
clarity and simplicity. The glorious offensive against the 
Philistines, on the other hand, is a dead issue at a time when 
simplicity is the slogan of the majority of the I.S.C.M. fans, 
and when the Davidsbiindler, or certain sections of them, 
preach re-gress instead of progress. Schism reigns even 
within the different national sections. The absence, for ex- 
certain faithful festivalites, such as the valiant 
»f Paris, gave rise to murmurs and rumors. 
was uttered but there was a general feel- 
11 within the walls of the I.S.C.M. 
“Quo VApIs ?” 
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more difficult every year 
Contemporary musical 
though prolific enough, has failed to produce 
That is not surprising, of course, for the “new” 
music is in a transient stage. It flows, as the old Greeks put 
it, but no one knows whither. Experiments reign, and they are 
welcome. But only the most promising of these experiments 
should have a place in the schedule of an international festi- 
val—and the supply of interesting experiments is sadly small. 
The jury, facing this difficult problem, agreed on a compro- 
mise; the novelty postulate was waived and the majority of 
the programs were commendable; but the purpose of the 
1.S.C.M. festivals is not to approve of standard pieces but 
rather to discover new music worthy of becoming standard. 
Further, a hardly less suitable place could be found for a 
modern festival than Italy in general (as witness the Venice 
festival of 1925 and the fierce protests of audiences that evi- 
dently had come to hear Puccini but were fed on Stravinsky, 
Schénberg and Schnabel) and Siena in particular. Amid the 
marvels of this lovely town, Prokofieff or Web- 
ern are distinctly anachronistic And the charming little 
room which Count Chigi Saracini, the Siena Maecenas, 
had opened to the ey al, is an ideal environment for the 
music of Vivaldi or Corelli—but certainly not the proper 
scene for modernistic ventures 
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Music vs, NEw 
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contemporary music with as 


1, the Italiz 
onslaught of 


much old music as possible. This, though against the avowed 
principles of the I. S. C. M., gave a welcome contrast and 
relief. Even before the modern festival proper had begun, 
Maestro Molinari with his Augusteo orchestra gave us a 
taste of Vivaldi, Corelli, Cimarosa, Monteverdi (lovely 
music beautifully performed) and also Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. Again Italy’s just pride in her great musical 
past received homage later in the week when the celebrated 
Polifonico Romano choir from Rome, under Monsignore 
Raffaele Casimiri, sang Palestrina, Masenzio, Lasso and Vit- 
toria. The society, said to be recruited from the relics of 
the Sixtine Choir, has marvellous material among its boys’ 
voices (save perhaps in the highest soprano register) and a 
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great conductor. The audience, which -_ largely Italian 

for all the Americans and most of the Germz - and Aus- 
trians, French and English were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence—revelled in the feast of lovely music and voices. 

THe Sme-SHow 

As for the festival proper, frankness compels the state- 
ment—and the learned jury will forgive me for it—that the 
real successes were not those of the official programs at all 
but the side-shows which were rather profusely scattered 
over the week by ambitious national groups. The genuine 
hits were the special matinée of E. F. Burian’s Voice Band 
brought hither by the alert Czecho-Slovaks, the production 
of William Walton’s Fagade, interpolated for the increased 
glory of Great Britain; and Stravinsky’s Les Noces, organ- 
ized and conducted by the ever active Alfredo Casella and 
his Italian co-nationals. This was preceded by Casella’s new 
cello sonata which possesses all the formal transparency and 
simplicity that gladdens the heart of the 20th century Italian 
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“modernist” but makes the German radicalist smile. Casella 
played the piano part with his deliberate objectivity while 
Antonio Tusa gave a rather ragged reading of the cello 
part. 

THe WEBERN Boms 


These were the hits. The “bomb,” however, was, as usual 
created by Anton Webern. This time it was his trio, previ- 
ously heard in Vienna and played by the Viennese String 
Quartet. Webern, as everyone knows by now, is the expo- 
nent of the small forms, His pieces end almost before they 
begin and their strongest accent is an occasional mezzo- 
forte. Thus sings one who has drunk deeply of the sorrows 
of life; one who paints in delicate colors upon a gray, 
leaden sky. One may not understand nor love his music, 
but one always feels that behind it is a great heart, a genu- 
ine poet. The Trio, however, is somewhat different. It has 
architecture in place of color, rhythm in place of sheer so- 
nority. It is unusually long for Webern, and less subdued 
in dynamics. Melody, in the accepted sense, one looks for 
in vain even here. It is not a piece for the land of Puccini. 
The audience became restless, giggled, laughed, hissed and 
finally whistled and shouted. An Italian critic is said to 
have led the demonstration. The players acted wisely. They 
stopped in the middle, and did not go on until demonstrative 
applause compelled them, then they played the work once 
more from the beginning. At the end there were speeches 
from the audience and fistfights. A Pyrrhian victory for the 
opponents. Intelligent opposition is welcome, even neces- 
sary; but one should first understand in order to condemn. 

For the rest, the music was either only partly interesting 
and none too exciting or decidedly boring. Much of it had 
been heard even at similar festivals, and none of it was of 
the experimental type which it is—or has been—the purpose 
of the I.S.C.M. to produce. 

THE STRAVINSKY SEED 

Among the less well known names was Vincenzo Tomma- 
sini, who opened the proceedings with his string quartet, No. 
2. This work is neither modern nor Renascimento, it is just 
sincere music more solistic than chambermusic like in its 
idiom. Heinz Tiessen was another less familiar composer 
whose duo for violin and piano is perhaps symptomatic of 
the present German tendency. It is intrinsically melodious 
and pleasingly sonorous aside from very rare ventures into 
the cacophonic realm. How quickly atonalism has faded 
within the walls of the contemporaries! In fact, the young- 
sters of today, except for a small group of faithful Vien- 
nese, no longer look upon Schénberg as their leader. The 
majority follows the more alluring and auspicious example 
of Stravinsky, the grand maitre with the brilliant and quickly 
changing mentality and the larger bank account. Distinctly 
Stravinskian is Bohuslav Martinu’s second string quartet, a 
vital piece of Slavic music. And Stravinskian, at least in the 
humorous employment of the wind instruments, is the sona- 
tina for flute and piano by Karel Haba. Alois, his older 
brother, on the other hand, clings to his oft expounded quar- 
ter tone theories (again exhibited here at the Czechoslovak 
matinee), with the tenacity and prim determination of the 
real prophet and fanatic. Karel is fresher, less cerebral, 
less sophisticated. His sonatina is gifted, temperamental 
music, and the restlessness and ill-timed hilarity of the audi- 
ence did not detract from its value. 

On the whole, it cannot be said that the 
huge success as regards the harvest of 
works. Indeed it revealed the eternal 
I.S.C.M. even more clearly than its predecessors. This time, 
however, it seems that the society has definitely learned its 
lesson, for the “instructions given to next year’s jury (com- 
posed of Maurice Ravel, Ernest Ansermet, Willem Pijper, 
Heinz Tiessen and Bozidar Sirola) indicated that the leading 
spirits of the I. S. C. M. prefer having no festival to com- 
piling a big program at all costs, especially that of quality. 
Geneva will be the scene of the next meeting, and optimists 
like to look upon the choice of this city—the seat of the 
League of Nations—as a good omen. Liége (Belgium) will 
have the festival in 1930 and it is hoped that here, too, the 
public will prove more receptive to modernistic ventures 
than in Siena, with its innately Italian tradition of “melody.” 

Otherwise, of course, Siena has been a paradise for the 
congressionists. The organization of the festival was im- 
peccable, thanks to the energetic Casella and his able at- 
tachés, Signor and Signora Mario Labroca, while the hos- 
pitality of the city, as well as of Count Chigi, was beyond all 
praise. 

A word is still due to the performers. Three chamber 
music organizations contributed their efforts, the Quartetto 
Veneziano, the Brosa Quartet from London, and the Vien- 
nese String Quartet. Josefa Rosanska, Franz Osborn and 
Erwin Schulhoff were the pianists and Karel Haba and 
Stefan Frenkel the violinists, to mention only the most im- 
portantly employed artists of the festival concerts. Among 
the side shows let us not forget a song recital of Madeleine 
Grey in the beautiful home of Count Chigi Saracini. Mario 
Castelnuovo Tedesco. and Manuel de Falla were the dis- 
tinguished accompanists for the songs of this soprano than 
whom there is no more typically French singer, as far as 
my knowledge goes. Her voice is not brilliant but her per- 
sonality is fascinating and she has a piquancy and poise of 
delivery that are delightful. 


festival was a 
interesting new 
problem of the 


PAuL BECHERT. 


Pinnera Engaged by Brooklyn Institute 


Gina Pinnera has been engaged by the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences for a recital appearance in that city 


on February 18 next. This appearance for the soprano will 
come after her mid-western tour that opens in Detroit 
on January 20 as soloist with the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, goes as far west as Wichita, Kan., and back to 
New York by way of the southern states where, among other 
appearances, she sings in Jackson, Tenn., on February 5. 


Davis and Steschenko in Joint Recital 


Ernest Davis, tenor, and Ivan Steschenko, Russian bass, 
will give a recital in Town Hall on October 20. An in- 
teresting program has been arranged, Mr. Davis giving 
English, German and Welsh songs, and Mr. Steschenko 
devoting his part of the program to Russian compositions. 
At the close of the program the two artists will give the 
duet from Faust. 
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Raisa Unable to Come to America 


This Season 


s Contract with Chicago Civic Opera for Present 
Frieda Leider to Take Her Place 
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Large Enrollment at Main Line School 


School of Music, 
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advanced grades of playing 
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Vogel, and three musical teas were given at 
which members of the faculty and advanced 
pupils were presented. The Delaware 
County Branch (Highland Park) of the 
Main Line School also had a large enroll- 
ment. Monthly musicales were given, and 
the closing program was participated in by 
twenty- eight performers. An enlarged fac- 
ulty and increased opportunities are planned 
for this season. 


Johnson in Opera on the 
Pacific Coast 


Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, appeared as Rhadames 
at the opening performance of the San 
Francisco Opera Company last month. The 
splendid impression he created may be 
gauged from the following excerpt culled 
from the San Francisco News: “Johnson 
is a superb Rhadames. He has placed on 
the scale the undoubted finesse of his voice, 
the weight of an accomplished and dynamic 
yet entirely human actor. The result is a 
performance perfectly balanced. There is 
nothing ‘tenor’ about Johnson’s Rhadames- 
he is a warrior who would challenge the 
love of the slave girl or princess anywhere.’ 

Following Mr. Johnson’s appearance with = emGite 
the San Francisco Company in L’Amore de tre Re and 
Pagliacci, he was scheduled to leave San Francisco to go to 
Los Angeles to sing the leading roles in L’Amore de tre Re, 
Carmen and Pagliacci. His final appearance in Los Angeles 
will be on October 15, following which he will begin a tour 
of over twenty concerts in the United States and Canada 
He will arrive in New York in time for rehearsals for his 
appearances with the Metropolitan Opera Company after 
the holidays. 


soprano, 
Quebec. Her 


several return 


John P. Scott Works Heard 


Prindle Scott recently delighted musical Norwich, 
N. Y., his native city, with an evening of exclusively his 
own works, coupled with an address of felicitous nature. 
Sacred solos, duets, quartets and choruses were sung, under 
the direction of Charles Floyd, well known tenor who located 
in Norwich a year ago. “The works of the choruses showed 
skilful training, a keen interpretation and fine balance,” said 
the Norwich Chenango Union; choirs of the Congregational, 
Methodist, First Baptist and Episcopal — made up this 
choral force. Soloists were Marion Sargent, Van Burchard, 
Theodore Fitch, Mrs. Floyd, Miss Hogan and J. L. Mills 
paugh, who covered themselves with glory. Visitors from 
Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Oxford, and other places were 
in the large audience, and Mr. Scott’s humorous and reminis- 
cent address at the was a big feature of the 
successful affair. 


John 
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concert 
management of Loudon Charlton, 
with a recital at Ursinus College, 


October 


MARGARET NORTHRUP, 

Dufferin Terrace in 
end of a delightful motor trip 
will journey during the winter for 
Miss Northrup continues under the 
and will open her season on October 25 


Collegeville, Pa. 


visit to this city marked the 


engagemenis 


Rudolf Larsen Busy Teaching 


Rudolf Larson, who for many years has been assistant 
to Prof. Leopold Auer, has opened his New York studios 
for the season. He will divide his activities between his 
New York City studio, his residence studio in Brooklyn, and 
the newly founded Mount Vernon Conservatory, of which 
he is head of the violin department. 

Many students from different parts of the country, notably 
New England and the middle west have begun their winter's 


RUDOLF L 
well known 


ARSEN, 


Auer representative 


study with Mr. Larson in Brooklyn. A young Welshman 
from Liverpool, gland, who at present is playing in the 
orchestra of the S. S. Mauretania, has also placed himself 
under Mr. Larsen’s tuition. 

String orchestra rehearsals for the pupils will start early 
in November. They are open to students who are sufficiently 
advanced to take advantage of them. 

The assistant instructors are Evelyn Mellen and Henry 
Merle, who have charge of beginners and intermediate pupils 
not yet ready for instruction by Mr. Larsen; but all 
examined by him at regular intervals. 

The dates of public student recitals will be announced in 
the near future, as well as the names of artist pupils pre- 
paring for debuts this season 


are 


Hempel Returns to America 

Frieda Hempel, 
de France on 
Switzerland, 
her departure Mme. 


soprano, 
October 
England 


sailed for America on 

10 after a three months’ vacation in 
and France. On the evening before 
Hempel gave a concert in the Paris 
Opera. Her only other recital while abroad was at Albert 
Hall, London, on September 30, when she was so en- 
thusiastically received that it was necessary to give thirteen 
encores. Mme. Hempel is to give a recital at Carnegie 
Hall, on October 21, her first New York appearance in 
two years. She spent a good part of her vacation in ac- 
quiring new numbers for this program and in rehearsing 
several of her more familiar songs. She has brought home 
with her a new Jenny Lind costume to be used on her ex- 
tended concert tour of the United States. 
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KARL KRAEUTER, 
who will appear in recital at Town Hall, New York, 
on the evening of October 25 with Emanuel Bay at the 
piano. Mr. Kraeuter’s program will be as follows: Un 
poco Triste and Burleska, Josef Suk; Introduction and 


Variations, op 160, Schubert; Adagio and Fugue—C 
major (for violin alone), Bach; Scherzando, Lalo; Alla 
Saltarella, Wieniawski-Kreisler; Fairyland, age Bur- 
leigh; Castle in Spain, Karl Kraeuter; Caprice, No. 16, 
Paganim-Kraeuter, and the Glazounoff concerto. 





Proschowski Studio Notes 


The Proschowski Studios are in full swing. Mr. Pro- 
schowski, an authority on voice, has begun his lectures on 
singing and will continue these lectures throughout the 
season. It is through these lectures, in which Mr. Pro- 
schowski states the fundamental truths in singing, that 
caused him to be one of the most noted authorities in 
3erlin at the time of the World War. Immediately after 
the war Mr. Proschowski came to this country, and from 
time to time in New York has given these lectures, much 
to the delight of the profession and students of singing who 
have had the privilege of attending. 

This season will find fortnightly recitals given by the 
pupils of the studio, in which each pupil is required to sing 
before the entire class. In this way Mr. Proschowski feels 
that the student receives a great benefit and meets the need 
of public appearance which many students are so in need of 
while they are planning professional careers. Professional 
students also will give full recitals for the benefit of the 
younger pupils. The lectures this season, as well as all 
recitals, will be by invitation because of the large number 
who attended last season which the studio could not accom- 
modate. These invitations will be issued by the pupils of 
the studio and a few will be available by calling the secre- 
tary at the studio. 

This year finds Glenn Drake, well known concert and 
oratorio singer, associated with Mr. and Mrs. Proschowski 
in their work, and from time to time he will give talks 
on the importance of careful planning of song literature as 
recital programs are made up. This will be a great help to 
the younger pupils of the studio who are being called on 
for recital work. 

Some of Mr. Proschowski’s important announcements 
are as follows: Juan Pulido, Spanish baritone and exclusive 
Victor artist, who is under the a of Arthur Jud- 
son, will give a New York recital in the Gallo Theater in 
November ; Herbert Wall has been elected Dean of Music 
at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; Mary Silveira 
is singing Susanna in Marriage of Figaro, Blondo in II 
Siriglo, Martha and Butterfly with the American Opera 
Company; Margaret Armstrong, coloratura soprano, who 
is working with Mr. Proschowski after returning to this 
country from successes in European opera houses, gave a 
joint recital with Juan Pulido over WPAP on September 25; 
Phillip Reep has been chosen as the understudy of the 
leading role in White Lilacs, presented by the Schuberts ; 
Gladys Anderson has been elected head of the vocal depart- 
ment of Augustana College of Sioux Falls, S. D.; Janet 
O’Connor was received with enthusiasm at the Neurological 
Hospital on September 14 when she gave a recital before 
patients and heads of departments; Virginia Hall, who sang 
one of the leading roles of the touring company of Hit the 
Deck last season, is also resuming her studies and is playing 
in New York the entire season; Elizabeth Ferguson is sing- 
ing in the Schubert New York production, White Lilacs ; 
Peggy Cornell, of Sunny Days Company, which recently 
completed a run in Chicago, is resuming her study and 
will be in a production in New York for the coming season ; 
Frank Schockey, baritone, is now in the middle west, tour 
ing under the management of Horner & Witte of Kansas 
City; Orrin Russell, baritone, who has been singing in light 
opera the past two seasons, is back after a summer in Penn- 
sylvania and has started his study again. 


Frederic Warren Back in New York 
Frederic Warren, teacher of voice and impresario, has 
returned to New York after a successful summer at Madi- 
son, N. H., where he not only had pupils but also gave a 
series of out-door concerts on the stage he had erected for 
this purpose. As has already been reported at various times 
in the Musricat. Courter, these concerts proved to be of 
interest to people in the surrounding country as well as 
White Mountain visitors, and those who attended had the 
privilege of enjcying mountain and lake scenery and the 
best of music at the same time. Mr. Warren, his vacation 
over, has now resumed work in his New York studio. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
John Hutchins’ Pupil Now Playing in 


Sunny Days 
The popular young prima-donna, Mildred Keats, is enjoy- 
ing a successful season as leading lady ir Sunny Days. 


All of the critics have united in their enthusiastic praise 
of her excellent work. Her success is all the more remark- 
able inasmuch as she was obliged to learn this important 
role and make her debut in Boston after only four days 
of rehearsal. 

Miss Keats made her first appearance as featured dancer 
in Dillingham’s Hitchy-Koo. At this time she was devoting 
all of her attention to the career of a dancer. In the Rise 
of Silas Lapham, with James K. Hackett, Miss Keats next 
essayed a strictly dramatic role. Gradually, however, in the 
succeeding leading parts of Bombo, Battling Butler and 
Kitty’s Kisses, this talented artist has been assuming more 
difficult singing roles. 

Miss Keats has always aspired to be an emotional actress. 
However, the great public demand for musical comedy 





MILDRED KEATS, 
pupil of John Hutchins, vocal diagnostician 


prima-donnas who can dance as well as sing, has led her 
into the field of light opera. Nature has not only given 
this girl great beauty of face and figure, but also a charming 
and radiant personality. The American theatre-going public 
has well rewarded Mildred Keats for hér work and study 
by its spontaneous acclaim and commendation of her various 
theatrical activities. Her vocal advisor, John Hutchins, has 
predicted a glorious future for this young dancer, who, by 
constant study, has graduated to the realm of the prima- 
donnas of operetta. Mr. Hutchins, who is well known as 
a vocal diagnostician, also announces that this talented pupil 
is shortly to make one of the new sound pictures under his 
direction. 


Lotta Madden Resumes 


Lotta Madden, soprano soloist at the Goldman Band sum- 
mer concerts and solo-soprano of the West End Presby- 
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tefian Church, has removed to an uptown location. She 
also conducts the Central Choral — of the Christian 
Church, West 83rd street, New York, where a fine concert 
given there attracted a large audience aad drew attention to 
Mme. Madden’s ability as conductor. Resuming her teach- 
ing, she has an excellent class, with some unusual voices, 
and plans studio recitals, etc., to interest her pupils. 





Jencie Callaway-John Sings in Italy 
Jencie Callaway-John, American soprano, sang Traviata 
and La Boheme in Pinerolo, Italy, this month. 








Lazar 9. Samoiloff 


Internationally known vocal pedagogue, an 
nounces the opening of his BEL CANTO 
STUDIOS. 


Private lessons in voice culture, also individual 
lessons in classes, and repertoire classes, under the 


personal direction of MR. SAMOILOFF. 
Maestro Kostelanetz, 
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will give coaching lessons, and prepare students in 
repertoire for church, concert, or opera at the 
studio. 
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309 W. 85th Street New York Cit 
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The Bel Canto Opera School 
Will Open November 1. 











Recital Appreciation 


“He carried his hearers along with him bec ause of his 
genuine feeling and power of expresgion.”—New York 
Times. 


“Mr. Stratton has a voice of pleasing quality and ample 
size, which he uses with artistic style and expression. 


New York Herald Tribune. 


“Mr. Stratton is master of all the arts of song, his 
voice is good and he handles it with complete ease.” 
Edward Cushing, Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Mr. Stratton possesses primarily a singing tempera 
ment. He has a lyric voice of charming quality, a well 
disciplined technique, a polished diction and an abundance 
of sentiment in the unfolding of moods’—Brooklyn 
Standard Union. 


“Charles Stratton, who has a remarkably musical tenor 
voice, made a decided success. Not the least of his at 
tractions was an enunciation so clear that every syllable 
was distinct.” —Philadelphia Record 
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Chicago Symphony 
Begins Its 


Sincere Enthusiasm Marks the Start of Thirty- 
Eighth Season—American Opera Company 
Continues to Give Excellent Performances 

Conservatory and College Notes 
—Other News of Interest 


Cuicaco.—-The thirty-eighth symphony season got under 
way with the opening pair of concerts, October 12 and 13, 
at Orchestra Hall. The beginning of the symphony con- 
certs is always an event of importance and a matter for re- 
joicing, and after a six months’ intermission Conductor 
Stock and his men were greeted with sincere enthusiasm. 

Among the few changes in the personnel is the engage- 
ment of E. Liegl as first flutist and he was significantly in- 
troduced in the Debussy Afternoon of the Faun prelude, in 
which he proved his merits as a first class flutist. He comes 
from the Minneapolis Symphony. 

No new numbers figured on this first program, Stock ad- 
hering strictly te old and tried works, as is usual on opening 
day These included the Brahms Academic Festival over- 
ture, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Ravel’s The Waltz, and 
Stock's arrangement of the Siegfried finale. All played 
williantly, virility and enthusiasm, brought the spon- 
plaudits of the habitues, who packed the hall to the 
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AMERICAN OPERA COMPANY’S 
During the week of October 8, Vladimir Rosing and his 
American Opera Company presented Carmen, The Marriage 
of Figaro request performance of Faust at the Er 
langer Theater, where they are striving to convince that 
opera sung in English by young Americans is feasible. That 
they are steadily making friends and converting opera lovers 
camnot be denied, but it would seem to be a slow process. 
Their presentation of Carmen was one of their best, and 
the listeners hearty in their approval of singers and 
conductor. The Marriage of Figaro seemed to catch the 
fancy of the audience and proved a popular offering. A re- 
peat performance of Faust was a popular request for Satur 
night 
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The first of the Coll lege Sunday concerts was given in Cen- 
tral Theater, October 7, the following artist pupils taking 
part Marie Kessler, Anna Vognar, Mary Ruth Lewis, 
Florence Pass, Wanda Paul and Elsa Chandler, pianists: 
Frederick Dvonch, violinist; Catherine Wall, Ruth Streiter, 
Joel Johnson and Faye (Crowell, vocalists 

Eunice Steen, s Opn ano, pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, ap- 
peared in recital with the O’Hare Orchestra during the din- 
ner hour at Stev Hotel on October 5 
Dvonch, pupil of Max Fischel, appeared in vio- 

Waukegan, Ill, October 16, under the aus 
Masonic order of that city. 
was contralto soloist 
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baritone, is soloist at Central Truth Center, Chicago. 
are pupils of Graham Reed. 

Joel Johnson, baritone, pupil of Arch Bailey, was soloist 
at the Knights of Pythias District Convention at Henry 
Clay School Auditorium the week of October 8. 

The following theater movie organists from Charles H. 
Demorest’s class have been placed in positions : 
nolds, Franklinville, N. Y., at Strand Theater, Batavia, 
N. Y.; Marion Blass, Indianapolis, Ind., with Orpheum 
Theater, Indianapolis; Alfred Schoenrick, Janesville, Wis., 
Jeffery Theater, Janesville, Wis.; Marjorie Selby, Holland, 
Mich., Jeffery Theater, Janesville, Wis., and Emily Wylie, 
Paxton, Ill., Paxton Theater. 

Mme. Libushka Bartusek, teacher of dancing at the Col- 
lege, appeared in a series of concerts consisting of dances, 
songs, and stories, as follows: October 10 at Chicago 
Heights Woman’s Club, giving English, French and Czecho- 
slovak dances and song-stories; October 11, North Shore 
Woman's Club at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in a similar 
program; Oct. 16 at the Park Ridge Improvement Associa- 
tion, Park Ridge, Ill., where she gave English and Czecho- 
slovak songs and dances. On October 14 Mme. Bartusek’s 
ballet filled a week’s engagement at Dallas, Tex. 

Pupils of Eugen Putnam, teacher of piano in the College, 
are unusually active this season. Helen Carrol Gannon, 
graduate in piano and composition, has recently assumed the 
director of music in Averett College, Virginia. 
Other pupils of Mr. Putnam who are this season occupying 
important posts as teachers in colleges are: Mary Bond 
James, teacher of piano and accompanying in Judson Col- 
lege, Ala.; Hazel Duncan, teacher of piano in Tigerville, Jr., 
College, South ¢ ‘arolina; Beatrice Sledge, teacher of piano 
in Seminary for Girls, Richmond, Va.; Susie Turner, teacher 
of piano in Averett College, Virginia, and Kate Arnold, 
teacher of Harmony and History of Music in Judson Col- 
lege, Ala, 

Lorena Anderson, soprano, pupil of Florence Hinkle, 
soloist over WJJD on September 25. 

Faye Crowell, contralto, is now singing over WGN. Lydia 
Mihm, soprano, was soloist for the Lakeview Women’s Club 
on October 9 and for the Kankakee Women’s Club, Kanka- 
kee, Ill., on October 10. Ruth Kalthoff is now with WGN 
players. All are Isaac Van Grove pupile. 
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A most pleasant social and musical function was that held 
at the new St. Clair Hiotel recently, gives by Mr. and Mrs. 
William Lincoln Bush to the faculty of the Bush Conserva- 
tory, programmed as a reception, dinner, musicale and dance 
and carried out to the full enjoyment of the many musically 
distinguished guests. A sumptuous buffet dinner was pro- 
vided, after which the guests were ushered into the attractive 
ballroom to be regaled by a program of musical numbers 
delivered by members of the Bush Conservatory faculty. 
Possibly two hundred guests closed a happy evening in pro- 
nouncing eulogies on William Lincoln Bush. 


RussIAN SYMPHONIC CHOIR 


Concerts by the Russian Symphonic Choir and Fritz 
Kreisler on October 7 were Bertha Ott’s opening events 
of the and large audiences filled both the Stude- 
baker Theater and the Auditorium, where they took place. 

3asile Kibalchich and his Russian Symphonic Choir 
proved yeah effective when singing sacred music 
from the Greek and Roman liturgy, whereby they demon- 
strated that in such music the Russian Symphony Choir is 
supreme. A particularly interesting feature of the concert 

interesting in that being a symphonic chorus they strive 
to imitate instrumental effects—was conductor Kibalchich’s 
vocal arrangement of parts of the Unfinished Symphony of 
Schubert. Chorus and conductor were well received by 
the many listeners on hand. 


season, 


Fritz KREISLER 

Kreisler’s art is a sorce of enjoyment for lovers of violin 
music and there are many such in Chicago. Whenever 
this master violinist appears a vast audience fills the hall 
to capacity. Again last Sunday such was the case, and again 
his devoted followers were provided a rare treat. 

Mu Put Epstton Donates To WoMAN’s SYMPHONY 

The National Biennial Convention of Mu Phi Epsilon, 
national honorary musical sorority, meeting at Denver, Col., 
last June, voted a sum of $500 to the support of the Woman’s 
Symphony Orchestra of Chicago and presented it at a 
luncheon given for the orchestra members on October 6. 
Many of the players of the Woman’s Symphony Orchestra 
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MME. VINELLO-JOHNSON, 
Boston vocal teacher, who has opened a New York 
studio, where she teaches the first three days of each 
week. She continues her work the last three days of 
the weck in her Boston studio. Among her pupils are a 
number of musical comedy stars: Louise Brown, star 
of the new Philip Goodman production of Rainbow: 
coming to the Gallo Theater; Mary Lawlor, dancing 
prima donna of Cross My Heart, and Lucretia God- 
dard, Boston society girl who has been engaged this 
season by the Philadelphia Opera Company. Florilla 
Shaw, who is a member of the San Carlo this season, 
is another of Mme. Johnson’s New York pupils. (Photo 
© Elzin.) 





of Chicteo are members of Mu Phi Epsilon, as is also the 
conductor, Ethel Leginska. 

Brownie Peebles, singing with the American Opera Com- 
pany, is also a Mu Phi Epsilon, and when she sang the 
leading role in Carmen on October 9, the four Chicago and 
Evanston chapters——Mu Xi, Sigma, Alpha Iota and Mu Iota 
—made it a Mu Phi night, lending their moral and financial 
support to one of their members. 

HANNA Butter RETURNS 

Hanna Butler, who has had a most successful and busy 
summer of teaching in Paris, has returned to Chicago and 
opened her studio here on October 15. Mrs. Butler looks 
forward to an extremely busy season. 

CLARENCE ACCOMPANY 


FROM ABROAD 


LooMIs TO WERRENRATH 

Clarence Loomis, pianist and accompanist, has been en- 
gaged to accompany Reinald Werrenrath on a concert tour 
through the northern states and Canada. Mr. Loomis is 
now connected with the Chicago Musical College, where 
he has an interesting class. 

ELLEN KINSMAN MANN Stupio 

Radio station WGN has secured two singers from the 
studio of Ellen Kinsman Mann for the Spingold Players, 
a popular feature of its programs. Kathleen March Strain 
and Esther Curtis Ament are the contraltos of the double 
quartet of the organization, which will produce light operas 
over the radio this season. 

Ethel Halterman, another contralto of Mrs. Mann’s class, 
has been selected director and soloist of the First Nazarene 
Church of Englewood. 

Mrs. Edith Ellsworth gave a program on October 3 at 
the Mathesis Club of Englewood. 

Kathleen March Strain sang at the home of Mrs. Ellen 
Cheney in Edgewater on October 1. 

Etta SprRAVKA RETURNS FROM EvuROPE 

After four “most enjoyable and restful months,” as she 
puts it, Ella Spravka has returned from Europe to begin her 
season of teaching at Bush Conservatory. Mme. Spravka 
has had a complete rest during the summer and enjoyed 
much music in Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Paris and London. 
Mme. Spravka looks forward to a busy and most interesting 
season of concerts, recitals and teaching. 
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Busu Conserv ATORY Notes 

Edward Otis, artist student of Arthur Middleton, has been 
engaged as bass soloist at Wilmette Presbyterian Church, 
where Erma Rounds is organist and director of music. 

Nyda Melton Heinz, contralto, student of Emerson Aber- 
nethy, sang Tschaikowsky’s Pilgrim Song at the Peoples 
Church on September 30. Mr. Abernethy is director of 
Music at the Peoples Church. 

Florence Howe of Salem, has returned to 
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resume her studies under the direction of Edgar A. Brazel- 
ton, will;have charge of the music at the Armenian Evan- 
gelical Church. 

Palmer Myran, recently accepted a position in Michigan 
City, Ind., as head of the instrumental music department. 
Mr. Myran spends the week-ends in Chicago filling a 
busy teaching schedule. 

Paul Smith, Delaware Deliya, Ira Schroeder, Inez Pires 
and Marjorie Barton figured prominently in the opening 
program of the Harold Von Mickwitz Repertoire Club, 
which resumed its schedule on October 7, 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

The forty-third season of the American Conservatory 
opened in September with a very large enrollment. All parts 
of the country were represented, including practically all the 
western and southern states. An outstanding feature is the 
heavy registration of advanced students and those doing post- 
graduate work. 

Cammon Bender, Public School Music, class of 1928, is 
supervisor of band and orchestra, Holbrook, Ariz. 

Luther Moffit, former pupil of Adolf Weidig, is in charge 
Reng work in theory in the State Normal School, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Thaiia Rice, who completed her work for the bachelor 
degree under Jacques Gordon, heads the violin department 
of Mississippi Women’s College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Samuel Ham, former student of Karleton Hackett, is di- 
rector of music in Northern State Teacher’s College, Aber- 
deen, So. Dakota. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Schneevoigt Honored at Jubilee 


Georg Schneevoigt, conductor of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, passed through New York last week on 
his way to the Coast after an unusually successful season in 





GEORG SCHNEEVOIGT AND IGOR STRAVINSKY 
Europe. Prof. Schneevoigt conducted his regular series of 
concerts at Scheveningen, thus completing his tenth year at 
the head of the Kurhaus Orchestra of that famous resort. As 
a token of esteem, a handsome Schneevoigt memorial album 
was printed by a committee especially appointed for this 
purpose. This album contains several portraits of Schnee- 
voigt at different stages of his career, as well as interesting 
photographs of his orchestra of the Kurhaus and of several 
groups of notabilities. The album also contains a portrait 
photograph of Mme. Sigrid Schneevoigt, pianist, wife of the 
noted conductor. 

On the various committees acting in unison to do honor 
to Prof. Schneevoigt were high government officials of 
Holland, ambassadors from abroad and artists of standing, 
as well as the leading critics of Dutch and other foreign 
papers. The list of these names is too large to quote. One 
may mention, however, that the principal speaker was Dr. 
Johan Wagenaar, director of the Royal Conservatory. The 
newspapers printed front page stories of this affair at the 
time, and gave Prof. Schneevoigt and his work unstinted 
praise. 

There was a musical evening in connection with this 
jubilee, and Professor Schneevoigt was presented not only 
with a copy of the Jubilee Album but also with a wonderful 
chest of drawers and a very beautiful set of old Delft vases. 
He was also presented with a medal on which details of this 
great event were engraved. When Prof. Schneevoigt ap- 
peared on the platform he was received with cheers which 
lasted for more than ten minutes. 

Addresses were delivered by Dr. Johan Wagenaar, cele- 
brated Dutch composer and conductor, Dr. G. de Koos, con- 
cert manager, and others. After the concert there was a 
great reception in the spacious lounge of the Kursaal, where 
Prof. Schneevoigt was congratulated by the notabilities 
present, including the American ministef. 

During the present season Prof. Schneevoigt had a Stra- 
vinsky program, and in the accompanying photograph these 
two great musicians are shown together on the veranda of 
the Scheveningen Kursaal. 

Prof. Schneevoigt, in a brief interview given to a repre- 
sentative of the Musicat Courter on his arrival in New 
York. said that he was delighted with Los Angeles. He 
found Southern California a paradise and was able to report 
that the players in his Los Angeles orchestra were of the 
very highest class. He has learned English since his arrival 
in America, and already speaks it fluently. At his rehearsals, 
he says, he speaks English and also occasionally German, as 
there is a fair proportion of German players. During the 
coming season he will conduct American compositions by 
Dunn, Powell, Sowerby and Hill, as well as several works 
by Bloch, who, although foreign born, is now a resident of 
America. Prof. Schneevoigt has directed in Boston, Detroit 
and San Francisco, as well as in Los Angeles. He takes the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra for short trips about 
California, but distances are too great for him to take his 
orchestra into other cities of the West. He is to conduct the 
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Detroit Orchestra for the second time in Detroit 
March. 

Among works of more or less modern composers to be 
played this season by the Los Angeles Orchestra will be 
pieces by Ravel, Reger, Sibelius and several by Stravinsky, 
among which are Scherzo Fantastico and his Sacre de Prin- 
temps, also works by Espla, a Spanish composer, Respighi, 
Rosetti, Mahler, Cimarosa, De Falla, Bloch’s new American 
symphony, Prokofieff, and Janacek. Prof. Schneevoigt re- 
ports that the people of Los Angeles appear to like modern 
music. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra will give fourteen pairs of 
concerts on Thursday and Friday, fourteen popular Sunday 
afternoon concerts, and fifteen radio concerts, which are 
played in the auditorium on Monday evenings and to which 
the public is admitted. Last year there were ten such 
concerts. Each of these radio concerts is sponsored by some 
famous movie star. which increases the interest, and sold 
out houses have been the rule. 

William A. Clark, of Los Angeles, who has supported the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra since its organization 


with $100,000 a year, has anounced that he will no longer 


next 
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bear the entire burden, and an effort is now being made 
to secure guarantees from other wealthy Southern Cali- 
fornians. Reports are favorable, and there seems to be little 
doubt but that the necessary funds will be forthcoming to 
continue the orchestra after this season. It is certainly to be 
hoped so, for Prof. Schneevoigt has scored a wonderful 
success, both public and artistic, in Los Angeles, and his 
career there should be made permanent 
e 


Louis Kaufman to Give Recital 
Louis Kaufman, violinist, who will play at Town Hall on 
October 29, will be the first winner of the Walter W. Naum 
burg Musical Foundation prizes to give a recital this season. 


Ross and Gracey at Lancaster 
Kathryne Ross and Stuart Gracey, dramatic soprano and 
baritone respectively, gave a joint recital at Lancaster, Pa., 
on October 10. The event took place before the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, there being about 1,000 
present in the ballroom of the Hotel Brunswick. 
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A knowledge of Popular Music makes possible a better 
understanding and appreciation of the Classics 


SHEFTE RAPID COURSE 


In Modern Piano Playing 
A RAPID SYSTEM for those who wish to play 





POPULAR MUSIC in the shortest possible time and also for forming 
an excellent foundation for those who wish to pursue the CLASSICS. 


Shefte Rapid Course — Vol. 1 — Price $1.00 in U. S. A. 
For beginners with no knowledge of music or who have had little teaching. 


Shefte Rapid Course — Vol. 2— Price $1.00 in U.S. A. 
For those with fair knowledge of music. 


Shefte Rapid Course — Vol. 3— Price $1.00 in U.S. A. 
For the advanced student and professional pianist. 


A legitimate—fundamentally correct Piano Method endorsed by leading 
American Authorities, a few of which endorsements appear below. 
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Damrosch Radio Committee Meets 
Walter Damrosch invited certain noted 
various parts of the country to act with him as 
counci! to determine details of oa programs to 
under his leadership by the Corporation of 
The members of the council Will Earhart, director 
‘ittsburgh, and chairman of the council; John 
tate superintendent of schools, Harrisburg, 
a ones, superintendent of schools, Cleveland ; 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, Western College, Oxford, 
national president of the Federation of Music Clubs; P. W 
Dykema, director of the department of music education at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University; Mabelle 
director of music and president of the Music 
National Conference City; George H. 


educators from 
an advisory 
be broadcast 
Radio America. 
were: 


Kansas 


in the schools of Greater New York: 
Hollis Dann, director of the department of music education, 
New York University ; Ada Bickin tate director of music, 
Lansing, Mich.; Frederick Ariin gton Alden, headmaster of 
Columbia Grammar School, New York 
The council met at the home of Mr 
represent were 
and were inf 
factory, that hund 
receive the Children’s C 
these educators and of 
was positively assured. Mr 
certs would begin on Friday 
would continue every Friday 
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for little children, and a second at eleven-thirty, for high 
school children. Mr. Damrosch pointed out that it was a 
recognized fact that children in our smaller cities had never 
been able to complete their musical education (even as listen- 
ers) because they had so few opportunities to hear good 
music properly rendered. Under his direction, the National 
Symphony Orchestra will now reach ten or twelve million 
children, and will give them a taste of music suited to their 
unde rstanding and age. These concerts are not intended to 
supplant music education, but are intended to instill a love 
of music into the minds of the children who will discover 
as a result of the programs that music is a language which 
they can understand because it appeals to the emotions. 
A system of questions and answers has been devised which 
will be sent to the teachers in schools where receiving sets 
are installed, and will be used to spur on the attention of the 
children 

DIAL 


October 8 to 14—The National Opera Company presented 
a very good performance of Lakme, an opera seldom heard 
these days, just why nobody knows. The fact that it is not 


On TuRNING THE 


NOTED LEADERS 
Walter Damrosch, internation- 
ally known orchestra leader, 
held a conference with ten na- 
tionally known leaders in musi- 
cal education from all over the 
country at his home in New 
York. The conference com- 
pleted preparation for Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s radio concerts for school 
children of the country. Dam- 
rosch is shown with Will Ear- 
hart, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; John 
Keith, of Harrisburg, Pa.; 
R. G. Jones, of Cleveland, O.; 
Urs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, of 
Oxford, O.; D. W. Dyckman, 
of Columbia University; Ma- 
belle Glenn, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; G. W. Gartlan, of New 
York; Hollis Dann, of New 
York University; Ada Bicking, 
of Lansing, Mich.; Fred A. 
Alden, of New York; oni 
Keith, H. M. Gallup and E, 
Prada (International News- 
reel Photo.) 
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thread-worn at this time made it all the more enjoyable; it 
was a chance for Miss Zielinska to do herself proud, for the 
role of Lakme is unquestionably a difficult one, and she did. 
These performances may be always counted on as superior 
productions which list the best talent that the company has 
to offer. It is to be noted that the GBS has transferred its 
operatic evening to Friday, which makes it all the better; 
this week Rigoletto was offered over WOR, so it would have 
been disastrous if two coloratura works had been going on 
at the same time. On Tuesday a delightful program was 
given, consisting of the works of great composers; Haydn 
was the guest of the evening, whose works are so replete 
with a joviality that is oe age U Erva Giles and Oswald 
Mazucchi were the artists, the latter being a cellist of power 
and ability. It was later that we also heard two good 
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W orld’s Greatest The- 
atre. People of dis- 
criminating taste enjoy 
Roxy’s, with the best 
in motion pictures and 
divertissements. Roxy 
Symphony Orchestra 
of 110, Roxy Ballet 
Corps. Soloists. 
Roxyettes. 


WT 


50th St. & 7th Ave. 
Under the Personal 
Direction of 
S. L. ROTHAFEL 
(Roxy) 
Beg. Sat. Oct. 20 
WittiaM Fox presents 


“ME, 
GANGSTER” 














artists over WOR, Sigurd Nilssen and Adele Vasa who 
took part in the rather sentimentally listed concert: Long, 
Long Ago. Just why the title is something we still have to 
fathom, but the fact remains that the concert offered two 
good artists who sang songs of Mozart, Peri and others with 
a great deal of charm. 

Wednesday brought the voice of Mr. Isaacson over 
WGBS; he is giving a series of instructions on the orchestra; 
the speaker is too well known to need introduction to radio 
listeners and we may add that he is an experienced musician 
although all that he says cannot be taken as ultimate truth, 
musically speaking. A new venture in the musical broad- 
casts of worth-while things is that which WPAP is doing 
in its Beethoven Symphony concerts. Over WABC comes 
weekly symphonic explanations. It luckily happened that 
this week’s speaker was Howard Hanson, whose Nordic 
Symphony was heard with the Beethoven Symphony. The 
work was enthusiastically received at its first performance. 

The next worthy programs came on Sunday afternoon; the 
pleasure began early in the afternoon with the short pro- 
grams which Marie Damrosch presents, offering works of 
the latest publications. Unfortunately, Miss Damrosch finds 
it very difficult to present all the good material which she 
finds in her researches, but she has promised to give some 
more of these concerts when she will have more time to 
work them up. This time it was the singing of Maria Bo- 
gurcka, soprano, that particularly intrigued us. She is ex- 
tremely dramatic and has a good voice to support this emo 
tionalism. Creighton Allen did his share with the accom- 
paniments and, previously to that, in a work for violin and 
piano by Handel. Roxy’s orchestra and the Philharmonic 
practically filled the remainder of the afternoon, two glori- 
ous concerts much enjoyed, and one did not resent the intru- 
sions of the Zeppelin announcements, me it only seemed 
to add verve to the whole. Nanette Guilford and Efrem 
Zimbalist appeared for Atwater Kent, in the evening, Miss 
Guilford being in excellent voice 
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E Music and the } Movies 





News of the Week 


Our Dancing Daughters made such a hit at the Capitol 
last week that it is held over for this week. ; 

The Wedding March opened last week-end at the Rivoli, 
and The Battle of the Sexes at the Rialto. 

Ruth Elder is attracting particular attention this week in 
her first picture, Moran of the Marines, at the Paramount. 

The world premier of Noah’s Ark, with Dolores Costello, 
will take place at Grauman’s Chinese Theater in Los 
Angeles on November 1. 

Warner Brothers’ The Home Towners comes to the 
Warner Theater on October 23, while The Singing Fool 
with Al Jolson is breaking records at the Winter Garden. 


The Capitol 


Our Dancing Daughters is in its second week at this 


theater. 
The Strand 


While Irene Rich in Women They Talk About is featured 
at the Strand this week, the Saturday afternoon audience 
seemed particularly to enjoy Al Smith in a Movietone special. 
This depicts the nominee trying to teach his three-year-old 
grandson to sing The Sidewalks of New York in the garden 
of the executive mansion. Other Vitaphone and Movietone 
features also please. The feature picture is only fair, the 
Vitaphone adding its interest. 


Roxy’s 

The outstanding feature at Roxy’s this week is a gor- 
geous scenic and ballet setting for the Hymn to the Sun, 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le Coq d’Or. This is a stu- 
pendous spectacle taxing the resources of the immense Roxy 
stage. A truly exotic atmosphere is created by the glitter- 
ing costumes and queer ritualistic dances by the ballet 
corps. A startling performance is that of Hasoutra, Oriental 
dancer, who, covered with gold paint, portrays the temple 
god brought to life by the rites of the worshipers. Beatrice 
Belkin sings the coloratura solo with exquisite purity of 
intonation, and Patricia Bowman performs realistically the 
dance of the flame. The musical program included an 
arrangement of Tales from the Vienna Woods artistically 
rendered by the Roxy Symphony Orchestra under Erno 
Rapee, Dr. Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone at the organ and the 
Roxy chorus in n excerpts from Mascagni’ s Iris. The 1 movie 
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163 West Fifty-Seventh Street NEW YORK 
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Song Recital by 
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Management : 
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feature is The Air Circus, a William Fox release introduced 
by a novel dance prologue by the thirty-two Roxyettes, who 
incidently are not only charming but exceedingly well drilled. 
David Rollins, Arthur Lake, and Sue Collins are starred in 
the picture. It is good comedy, occasionally hilarious, with 
several excellent talking sequences. Chic Sale, in a Fox 
movietone comedy, The Ladies’ Man, does his best, and 
funniest, in many moons. As an added tid-bit in the Fox 
movietone news are snaps of the Graf Zeppelin. 


Frederick H. Haywood Returns from Coast 


Frederick H. Haywood completed a three months’ trip 
to the Pacific Coast when he returned to the Eastman School, 
October 5. The time was mostly given over to summer 
classes: June and July at the Eastman School Summer 
Session, and at the University of California during August 
and September. This was Mr. Haywood’s fourth year at 
the Eastman summer session and his first year on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Under the auspices of the Board of Education of Oakland, 
the music director, Glenn H. Woods, organized a class of 
forty-five teachers from the Bay Cities and San Francisco. 
The course consisted of twenty periods of one hour and a 
half, totaling thirty hours, for which the teachers received 
two university credits. 

Aside from the regular sessions with the classes, Mr. Hay- 
wood gave seventeen lecture demonstrations. The first was 
at Los Angeles, at the University of Southern California 
before a class under the direction of Mabel Glenn. At Oak- 
land, the choral unit of the Women’s City Club, under ‘the 
direction of Glenn Woods, gave most of a rehearsal to 
hearing Mr. Haywood describe his work. In concluding the 
classes, eight lectures were given to high school groups at 
Oakland. At Seattle he stopped to visit with former pupils 
and to talk to a High School Glee Club under the direction 
of Ernest Worth. Continuing eastward the Haywoods 
stopped at Buffalo, N. Y., to visit at the State Teachers’ 
College, with classes under the direction of Ruth Speir, 
music director. Two days at Jamestown vacationing with 
Mrs. Haywood completed the trip of rest and work in new 
fields. 

The Haywood course, under the title of Universal Song, 
and the author, are rapidly becoming a national institution, 
as was evidenced this summer in the fact that wherever the 
Haywoods stopped they were welcomed royally by the many 
students and teachers who have adopted the lesson material 
set down by Mr. Haywood ten years ago. 

Jessie Ward Haywood (Mrs. F. H.) has a message in her 
own right, in her original poems and recitations which she 
was repeatedly called upon to give to audiences at Los 
Angeles, Oakland, San Francisco, Seattle and Jamestown. 
At Seattle Mrs. Haywood was luncheon guest with Audrey 
Wurdemann, young poetess of the Northwest country. Un- 








ELIZABETH CECIL KRUEGER, 


contralto soloist of the touring Dayton Westminster 
Choir and secretary of the Choir, who on October 3, 
was wedded to George Krueger, second year student of 
the school and resident of Richmond, Ind. The cere- 
mony took place in the English Gothic Chapel of the 
* Westminster Presbyterian Church where daily services 
of the Choir are held. 
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official visits were made by the Haywoods at the Denver 
Conservatory, the Cornish School of Music, and the Chicago 
Music College. B 


Addye Yeargain Hall Holds Teachers’ Course 

In her New York studio, Addye Yeargain Hall recently 
held a course of training for teachers in piano class in- 
struction. The group which attended this course represented 
nine cities, and the work covered modern pedagogy as ap- 
plied to piano class and paralleled piano class lessons with 
the conversational methods used in teaching any language. 
The class worked out the elements of all the essentials of 
piano playing in interesting and easy application. Since 
all modern methods agree in the fundamentals, these steps 
were given with examples from many methods. 

The noon hour each day brought to the class a speaker 
well informed on the subject of class teaching from various 
different channels—the parent problem, the club value, the 
national growth of the movement, the settlement school con- 
tribution to class work, the New York City situation, the 
relation of the music group in the national health program, 
the school educators’ viewpoint, the class or group influence 
toward better radio programs, and the viewpoint of the 
editors of music magazines. The speakers were Mrs. Har- 
old Vincent Milligan, for many years director of music of 
the New York Federation of Women’s Clubs: C. M. Tre- 
maine, director of the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music; Robert Claibourne, exponent of creative 
music in groups; Mrs, F. C. Papendick, founder and presi- 
dent of the Community Music Schools Foundation of St. 
Louis; Dr. George Gartlan, supervisor of music in the 
schools of Greater New York; Osbourne McConathy, edu- 
cator and pioneer in piano class teaching in the public 
schools ; Jennie Buckwald, founder and director of the Chil- 
dren’s Music Hour in concert and radio, and Paul Kempf, 
editor of The Musician. 

The Piano Class Forum meets the third Thursday of 
each month to discuss problems of class procedure in the 
development of the current season’s groups and to receive 
additional or specific instruction for the solution of these 
problems. The regular ten day normal training will con- 
tinue once a month throughout the season, with the excep- 
tion of the month of December, when a Southern class will 
be trained. 
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TEACHER OF VOICE 
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1425 Broadway, New York 
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“Contralto voice is rich and full.” 
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ing will be given in the school. 


| Grand Hotel, 
Torbole, Lago di Garda, Italy. 
Dear Samoiloff: 


In Italy as in America, on account of the ever increasing 
crisis which the musical world is passing through, one has to 
witness the painful sight of a great deal of youthful energy 
and promising artistic elements, who, on account of the lack 
| of Opera ———- where they can receive due preparation, 
| and make their debuts, become miserably lost, If they were 
protected, aided and instructed they could become an authentic 
slory of the musical world. 
e consider it the duty of the artistic world to help and 
| protect all this dispersed energy, and we are willing to give 
all our energy with the greatest enthusiasm to create experi- 
mental undertakings, to facilitate these new stars to show 
their worth; our ideal is backed up by the spirit of discipline 
of our Duce, who wishes revival in all Seenches and energies; 
for this reason we firmly believe that for the greater expansion 
of the Italian artists in America a closer brotherhood is neces- 
sary, so that Americans may feel they are protected in Italy; 
to reach this end we shall have to create an exchange, with 
mutual, frank and friendly hospitality. 

Aware of your great artistic spirit and your wonderful 
ability as a teacher of singing, we ask you to be our enthusi- 
astic collaborator, and to let :s know what elements are ready 
for debuts, with certainty of success; we shall do all in our 
| td to facilitate the appearances of young Americans in 

—— so that their talent and ability in the musical line 
can recognized, You will then assist us in the realization 
of this great undertaking, which we have cherished, that is, 
to create in America a popular organization for culture and 
musical age aay on a large scale, having branches in every 
State, where there will be a place for all composing the inter- 
national musical family. 

Kindest regards and best wishes from 


Yours sincerely, 
MARIA GUY ZENATELLO 
GIOVANNI ZENATELLO. 




















Students of any vocal teacher may register in the opera school. 
toire, stage deportment, acting, mise-en-scene, correct pronunciation and ensemble sing- 
VOICE LESSONS only in the Bel Canto Studios. 

While in Italy and France Mr. Samoiloff made arrangements to secure European 
debuts for American singers, graduates of the Bel Canto Opera School. 
Madame Guy and G. Zenatello, well-known figures in the musical world, follows. 

Register now at 309 West 85th Street, New York, End. 3475. 


September 25th, 1928. | 




















LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Announces the Opening of Bel Canto Opera School 


in conjunction with the Bel Canto Studios 


Under the direction of 


ARNALDO SCHIAVONI 


Conductor of world famous opera houses, especially engaged for that 
purpose from Italy. 


Lessons in reper- 


A letter from 





Zenatello and Giovanni Zenatello, 


Maria Guy 
Managers in Italy, who will arrange 
debuts there for graduates of the Bel Canto 


Opera School (Samoiloff). 


opera 
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First Cleveland Orchestra Concert 


a Gala Event 


Other Items of Interest 


The first pair of symphony concerts given 
by the Cleveland Orchestra for the took place 
October 11 and 12 at Masonic Hall, under the direction of 
Nikolai Sokoloff. Thursday evening’s audience was a 
brilliant one, socially speaking, and society writers from the 
newspapers and magazines made a gala event of it, 
rewarded Mr. Sokoloff and his men with 
lavished on a favorite. Mrs. 
orchestra, had as guests 
H. Cobb, Mrs. Harold 
Betty Seymour. The Cleveland Institute of 
Music box was occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Franklyn B. 
Sanders, Mr. and Mrs. Beryl Rubinstein, Mr. and Mrs. 
Andre de Ribaupierre, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Elwell and 
Mr. Ward Lewis. Other box holders were Samuel Mather, 
William G. Mather, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Fleury Prentiss, 
Mr. and Mrs. John L. Severance and Mr. and Mrs. Newton 
D. Baker. 


The concert 


CLEVELAND, 0 
season 


various 
and the spectators 
applause that is 
Prentiss Hughes, manager of the 
in her box Mr. and Mrs. Richard 


the warm 


Seymour and 


} notes of Weber's 
Swan of Tuonela 


Philip Kirchner. 


with the stirring 
Euryanthe overture, and progressed to The 
by Sibelius, with English horn 
Debussy’s Iberia, Images pour Orchestre, much liked by the 
first half of the program. The second 
Beethoven's fifth symphony. It was obvious 
ed with the hope and vigor that the 
always brings. Conductor Soko 
in his interpretations, giving 
artistic readings of 


vegan 
solo by 
audience, closed the 
half presented 
that the men were fill 
beginning of a new 
loff was enthusiastic, dra 
us as always his thorough-going and 
the widely diversified scores 

Edwin Arthur rant FA. G ©. 
Cathedral, is giving at 1 recital at the 


season 


matic 


organist of Trinity 
Museum of Art 
October. He began with a 
Prelude and Fugue in 
Minuet, Cantabile by 
Delamarter’s Carillon, and 
t's first organ recital of 
was assisted by his wife, 
Alexander Worth, tenor ; 

Dunham, bass, and the Cathedral Choir. The pro 
gram, made up entirely of works by Stoughton, included 
the Persian Suite, the Cantata Esther, The Pygmies, Legend, 
By the Waters of Babylon, and Neptune. 

Karl Young, latest addition to the faculty of the Cleveland 
Institute of Mu sic, made :his local debut with a piano recital 
in the assembly hall of tl hool, playing a program by 
Mozart, Franck, Debussy Fau und Chopin E. ( 


every Sunday aiternoon 
special pre poe 
\ Minor, ( 
Cesar Franck 


Dethier’s The 


onsisting Bach's 
Preludio, Haydn's 
Hollis s’ Scherzo, 
Brook At Mr. Kraf 
the season at Trinity Cathedral he 
Marie Simmelink Kraft, contralto; 


H. M l 


ore Ss 


James Levey in New York, Not in Chicago 
By error, the add: of James Levey was 
Congress Hotel, icag Mr. Levey has just 
from Eu Hotel in 
and not in the 


given as the 
arrived home 


New York 


Tess 


rope and is he Cor 


j 
Vindy 





KATHERINE BACON 


Pianist 


SOLOIST WORCESTER FESTIVAL 


Thursday Afternoon, October 4th, 1928 


and the grand style as well as the 
throw herself into the mood of the composition. She 
performance."’-Springfield Daily Republican, 


“Miss Bacon has technique 
ability to 
gave a stunning 

October 5th, 1928 


“Whatever resources the piano has for 
mentetion and for brilliance are at her 
Daily Telegram, October 5, 1928. 


expression, for orna- 
command.’’—W orcester 


A performance one must record, in 
musicianly soundness were outstanding 
Evening Gazette, October 5, 1928. 


which technique and 
elements Worcester 


“One thinks first of 
of technic, yet her 
presto movement 
October 5, 1928 


other qualities in her work than brilliance 
light and sparkling playing of the middle 
captivated her hearers.’’—Springfield Union, 


remarkable 


October 5, 


pianist of rather 
Evening Post 


‘Katherine Bacon, a 


- technical 
equipment Worcester 28. 


For available dates communicate with 

MANAGEMENT ARTHUR 

George Leyden Colledge, Director 
113 West 57th Street 


RECITAL JUDSON 


Steinway Hall 


New York 
Special Recital of the Pianoforte 
1828 — 
Town Hall, 


Music of Schubert 
1928 


19th at 3 


Centenary — 


Menday afternoon, November 
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Distinguished Secuhiere ua at Rend Table 


At the Musicians’ Round Table last week the speaker 
was J. ¥ Maddy, of the National High School Orchestra 
Summer Camp. This was the subject of his address, and 
he told in a very amusing way the struggles that those 
interested in the camp had in their effort to get the thing 
started. They planned for a certain number of students at 
a certain figure and if their plans had materialized the 
amount of money resulting therefrom would have paid all 
expenses and would also have constructed some of the 
necessary buildings as well as purchasing most of the essen 
tial equipment. Mr. Maddy himself seemed very amused 
by the excessive optimism of his dreams. He said that 
when the camp actually opened there were fewer students 
than he had expected and they were able to pay much less 
money than he had assumed. Consequently he and _ his 
associates were forced to scurry around for support, which 
was given them in a generous manner. He says now that 
things are squarely on their feet, and the success of the camp 
was so extraordinary that there can be little doubt as to its 
permanency. From other sources it has been learned that 
the playing of these high school students proved to be so 
remarkable that the noted conductors, among them Howard 
Hanson, Gabrilowitsch and Walter Damrosch, who visited 
the camp and presided over the orchestra at one or more 
concerts, were astonished. 

The Round Table has moved from Town Hall to the 
Great Northern Hotel, and it is expected that this location 
will be permanent. Some of those present at the last meet- 
ing were Sigmund Spaeth, William Arms Fisher, C. C. 
Birchard, Osborne McConathy, Russell Morgan, Charles E. 
Griffith, Franklin Dunham, Paul Weaver, Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, Mabelle Glenn, C. M. Tremaine, Mrs. Francis 
Clark, Alice Kent, Paul Kempf, Stephen Townsend, Francis 
B. Marsh, Edwin Franko Goldman, J. C. Maddy, Walter 
Golde, Kenneth C. Clark, Gustave Sanger, John Tasker 
Howard, Joseph Priaulx, Harvey Hindemeyer, Duncan Mc- 
Kenzie, Will Earhart, G. D. Nelson, F. A. Alden, Peter 
Dykema, and George Gartlan. 

It will be noted that some of these are members of the 
Advisory Council which met with Walter Damrosch last 
week to discuss the programs to be broadcast by the Radio 
Corporation of America. 


Obituary 


ETTA EDWARDS 

Mme. Etta Edwards, vocal instructor in St. Louis for 
many years, died in Hollywood, Cal., on October 4. She 
was buried beside her late husband, Dr. Edwards, October 9, 
at Marshall, Mo. 

Mme. Edwards had gone to Europe sixteen times for 
study, and was a pupil and assistant of Del Sedie, of Paris. 
A year ago she changed her residence from St. Louis to 
Hollywood and was followed there by many of her Eastern 
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A CARICATURE OF 
JOSE ECHANIZ 
who returned from Cuba 
to open his season in Mil- 
October 18. He 
will once to 
Cuba in order to play at 
the opening of the new 
auditorium of the Pro 
Arte Musical Society of 
Havana. On that 
sion he will play with the 
Havana Symphony, Gon- 
salo Roig, conductor. 

Shi ae 


waukee, 
return at 


occa- 





Mauro Gonzalez 

A young Cuban pianist 
sits for his caricature. 
He is José  Echaniz. 
White studio lights flood 
his face. He looks out of 
the corner of his eye at 
the caricatures on the 
walls. He notes the bel- 
ligerent white beard of 
Bernard Shaw, the wild 
white locks of Judge Lan- 
dis and the stern accents 
of Feodor  Chaliapin. 
“You be able to 
draw a caricature of me,” 
Says Echaniz. “I 
have no outstanding pe- 


says: 


won't 
Senor 


culiarities like a Paderew- 
see” I really toiled hard 
to discover the 
cents of “the character- 
in the youthful fa- 
cial contours of Tito 
Schipa’s former accom- 
panist. The drawing is 
finished. Echaniz looks 
at the pictorial parody of 
himself and, laughing, ex- 
claims “That's 

ver-r-ry funny.” 
he still rolls his 
you please. 


mild ac- 


istic” 


veTr-7-Ty, 
J "€3,— 


“Ke, 





The deceased was eae also for her many kind- 
students. 


pupils. 
nesses and charities to needy 
MME. HENRI WIENIAWSKI 
widow of Henri Wieniawski, one 
world’s greatest violinists and composers for his 
died recently at her home in London at the 
age of ninety-one years. Mme. Wieniawski was the daughter 
of an Irish cavalry officer. She married the violinist in 
the late fifties, Meyerbeer and Anton Rubinstein being pres- 
ent at the wedding. Wieniawski died in 1880, leaving his 
widow with five children, one of whom is the composer 
Poldowski (Lady Dean Paul), who gave a series of con- 
certs of her own works in New York in 1921. 


Mme. 
of the 
instrument, 


Henri Wieniawski, 





Julia Chandler 


Introduces to American 
Theatre-Goers 


GRACE CORNELL 


The Year’s Sensation of European Capitals 


in 


Her Own Original Dances 


| BOOTH THEATRE, New York 
Oct. 28th, Nov. 4th, Nov. 11th 
and Nov. 18th 
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Tosca, With Jeritza, 
Opens Los Angeles 
Civic Opera Season 


Shrine Auditorium Crowded to Capacity and 
Many Turned Away—Great Enthusiasm 
Prevails—Cast a Notable One and Work 
of Chorus Excellent—Merola Conducts 
—Interesting Ballet Follows Opera 


‘Los ANGELES, CaL.—The Los Angeles Civic Opera Season 
opened on October 3 with Tosca as the attraction and Jeritza 
in the title role supported by an unusually brilliant cast. 
The 6,650 seats in The Shrine Auditorium were all filled, and 
there were as many standing in the aisles as the law would 
allow. As always, the audience made a brilliant display 
and the opera was presented in a fashion which outclassed 
all previous first nights of the Los Angeles Association. 
Costumed gorgeously, with splendid scenery, the beauty and 
personality of Jeritza had a fine background, while her 
fine dramatic sense and beauty of voice made her work 
the triumphant note of the evening. Ten to fifteen curtain 
calls after every act marked her success. Her interpretation 
of the character was far from the traditional, as was her 
costuming, but was subtle and realistic. Danise, as Scarpia, 
seemed rather indifferent at first, but as the play progressed 
became more dramatic and gave a really wonderful perform- 
ance. Tokatyan, as Cavaradossi, showed growth, both 
dramatically and vocally, since his last appearance here. 
His singing of E Lucevan le Stelle was especially worthy 
of notice. Malatesta did some especially fine character work 
as the Sacristan, and D’Angelo as Cesare Angelotti and 
Sciarrone and Angelo Bada as Spoletta were excellent. 
Two small parts, Moskowski as the jailer, and Anita Mac- 
Donald as the shepherd, were also well sung and acted. 
A thoroughly artistic company of principals, they were 
supported by a chorus whose ensemble offering were notice- 
ably good, and whose work as background was always 
consistent and went without a hitch—unusual at a first night 
performance. Gaetano Merola, who conducted, and Ar- 
mando Agnini, stage director, were also called before the 
curtain. 

After the opera, which was long, owing to the popular 
demonstrations, a Ballet was given founded on a poem by 
3audelaire, Les Fleurs du Mal danced by Serge Oukrainsky, 
as the poet; Maria Flohre as the vampire, and Andreas 
Pavley as the youth. It is unfortunate that it was not given 
after some of the shorter operas where it would have 
received the attention it merited, being a really beautiful 
performance. The artistic work of the three artists is 
too well known to need comment. 


Louis Eckstein in New York 


Eckstein, general director of the Ravinia Opera 
is in New York making preliminary arrangements 


His office is lo- 


Louis 
Company, 
for the opera season to begin next June. 
cated at 420 Lexington Avenue. 








Cosmo News Photos 
METROPOLITAN OPERA IMPRESARIO 
ARRIVES ON CONTE GRANDE 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, director of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, arrived on the Lloyd Sabaudo liner, Conte 
Grande, with interesting plans for the coming season. 





| News: Plaches | 











Szigeti Plays New Casella Violin Concert 
(By special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Rome, Italy, October 15.—Casella’s new violin 
concerto dedicated to Szigeti was played by him 
with the Moscow Conductorless Orchestra, Per- 
symphans, and scored a great success. M. G. 








Telegram Tells of Ross’ Success 


Walter Anderson, manager of Kathryne Ross, 
received the following telegram from William C. 
Hammer after the soprano’s great success on Octo- 
ber 15 in a performance of La Gioconda with the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company: “Kathryne 
Ross tremendous success. Ten curtain calls sec- 
ond act. Congratulations.” 








Symphony Season in Seattle Opens 
(By special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Seattle, Wash., October 15.—Seattle has again 
responded and shown itself worthy of a remarka- 
ble symphony orchestra. Tonight opened the 
season of twenty concerts, and not only were the 
numbers greeted with truly spontaneous enthusiasm, 
but conductor Krueger as well. Every section of 
the orchestra is larger and finer. Tschaikowsky’s 
sixth symphony was given a superb performance. 
Prokofieff’s suite from The Love of the Three Or- 
anges, Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun, followed by 
Casella’s Italia Rhapsody, concluded the perform- 
ance. J. H. 











Mana-Zucca Organizes New Club 

Word reaches the Musica. Courter from Wanda Mac- 
Dowell in Miami, Fla., to the effect that Mana-Zucca has 
organized a new club in that city. According to Miss Mac- 
Dowell the club will be an important factor in the musical 
life of the city. She states that: “the first formal meeting 
of the club, at which guests were invited, was held on 
October 1. A program of Grieg’s music was presented as 
follows: Reading of a paper on Grieg by Wanda Mac 
Dowell; Poem Erotic, played by Grieg on the Ampico; 
group of Grieg songs, by Sonia Snowe; Sonata for violin 
and piano, played by Mana-Zucca and Jane French. An 
address was made by the president, Mana-Zucca, who an 
nounced that the club has already nearly 100 members and 
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Cesmo 
MUSI¢ {GO CIV 
OPERA RETURNS 
Giorgio Polacco, musical director of the Chicago Civi 
Opera Company, and his wife, Edith Mason, well known 
soprano, arrived on the liner, Conte Grande, from Italy, 
where they spent the summer. 





has Ansaid twenty-five dollars to the hurricane sufferers 
Its motto is ‘Tolerance.’ 

“The purpose of the club is to stimulate interest in the 
best music and to encourage local talent. A 
certs, by famous artists, is planned for this winter, and 
through this organization the public will be able to hear 
these artists at an extremely low price. By providing an 
opportunity for local musicians to try out their repertoire 
before an audience, and giving the associates a chance to 
hear new compositions, the club will enlarge the scope of the 


musical life of both amateurs and qrottesioiiie 


series of con 


New York and Cincinnati Honor Van der Stucken 


Banquet and Luncheon Commemorate His Seventieth Birthday 


The American celebrations of the seventieth birthday of 
Frank Van der Stucken, distinguished American com- 
poser and conductor, centered in New York City, Cincinnati 
and F redericksburg, Tex., his birthplace. 

Cincinnati, in whose musical life Van der Stucken was 
for many years the leading figure, tendered him a banquet at 
the Sinton Hotel, on October 11. About 400 Cincinnatians, 
from Mayor Seasongood through all the various musical 
groups, came to do him homage; Henry Hadley, distin- 
guished American composer, was a special guest and one of 
the speakers. Among others noted in various musical fields 


were: Edgar Stillman-Kelley, Miss Bertha Baur, Dr. Albino 
Gorno, Dan Beddoe, Fritz Reiner, Rudolph Wurlitzer, John 
A. Hoffmann, Lucian Wulsin, R. E. Wells, Mrs. Adolf 


Thomas James Kelly, Miss Min- 
Mattioli, Miss Ilse Buebner, Giacinto 
Gorno, Sidney C. Durst, Mrs. Lillian Tyler Plogstedt, Mrs 
Nina Pugh Smith, Parvin Titus, Martin Dumler, Italo Pic 
chi, Mrs. Dell Kendall Werthner, Emil Heermann, Dr. A 
F. Morgenstern, Dr. Walter Aiken, Miss Emma Roedter, 
Mrs. W. J. Williams, Alfred Hartzell, Mrs. Louise Harrison 
Snodgrass, Mrs. Mary Towsley Pfau. 

Mr. W. F. Wiley, managing editor of the Enquirer and 
member of the May Festival Board, was toastmaster and the 
program included beautiful choral numbers by the guest of 
honor. Henry Hadley in his talk on The American Com- 
poser’s Debt stressed the interest Van der Stucken aroused 
in American music by Seavedesbiae it in the various concerts 
he conducted. “Indeed,” said Mr. Hadley, “American com 
posers owe Van der Stucken a great debt of gratitude.” 
Mr. Hadley concluded his address by saying that Van der 
Stucken fulfilled the ancient saying that “The only way to 


Hahn, J. Herman Thuman, 


nie Tracey, Lino 


true happiness is to bestow it upon others” and this he has 
accomplished in the fullest measure. 
J. Herman Thuman, who was in charge of the evening, 


spoke on “The Present Generation’s Debt” and pointed out 
that Van der Stucken was a potent factor in forming the 
musical taste of the city and that the spiritual value of his 
work is immeasurable, especially when we think of the vast 
number of children who have sung under his baton in the 
thirty years he conducted the great May Festival Chorus 
The May Festival Association, through its president, 
George F. Dana, presented the guest of honor with a beau- 
tiful bronze medallion struck by the eminent sculptor, Clem- 


ent Barnhorn of the Cincinnati Art Academy. The Singers, 


a group of the May Festival Solo (¢ -* rus, gave the follow 
ing numbers by Van der Stucken: “Candle Light,” “Sweet 
and Low,” “Let Sorrow Come,” “Little Clock,” “Morning 
Serenade” and “Laughing Song,” while Dan Beddoe’s tenor 


was particularly effective in the solo “O Come With Me.” 


On the afternoon of October 15, the actual birthday, a 
luncheon was given by the Van der Stucken Testimonial 
Committee, at the Park Central Hotel in New York. The 


Chadwick, 
Coolidge, 


committee included: George W. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 


members of the 
Frederick S. Converse, 


Walter Damrosch, Arthur W. Foote, Rubin Goldmark, 
Henry Hadley, Philip Hale, William J. Henderson, Henry 
Holden Huss, Edgar Stillman Kelley, Mrs. Edward A. Mac 
Dowell, Mrs. Horatio W. Parker, Frederick A. Stock and 
Arthur Whiting. Henry Hadley was toastmaster and also 
made one of the addresses. Other speakers were: Walter 
Damrosch, William J. Henderson, Leonard Liebling, Olin 


Downes, Henry Holden Huss and Frank Van der Stucken, 
who answered the oral tributes and modestly disclaimed any 
credit for his services to American musi 
A National Testimonial, calligraphed by Dorothy Dent and 
bearing the names of musical notables and organizations in 
all parts of the world, was presented to Mr. Van der Stucken 
in recognition of “his splendid services for the development 
of choral and orchestral music, and for his lofty and un 
selfish endeavors in behaif of American composers.” Mes 
sages were read by Mr. Hadley from Paderewski, Gabriel 
Pierné, Joseph N. Weber, President of the National Federa 
tion of Musicians, the Burgomaster of Antwerp, Belgium, 
and others. 
Among the 


and composers. 


many prominent musical personages present 


were: Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, Mrs. Edward A 
MacDowell, Mrs. Horatio W. Parker, Inez Barbour, Ne 
vada Van der Veer, Gina Pinnera, Irene Williams, Adele 
Margolies, Marie Sundelius, Sam Franko, Nahan Franko, 
Alexander Siloti, Georges Barrere, Bernhard Boeckelman 
Hollister Noble, Pitts Sanborn, Herbert F. Peyser, F. D 


Perkins, Alfred Human, Paul Kempf. 

In the evening of October 15 there was a reception giv 
by the Bohemians at the Harvard Club. A musical pr 
Allan 


illowed hy 


gram which included Van der St icken songs sung by 
Jones, tenor, and Harold Land, 
buffet supper. 


baritone, was f 
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NEw roBER 18 


Yor On 


Just as the MUSICAL COURIER started to 
press, the giant German dirigible , Graf 
Zeppelin, passed over the offices of the Mv- 
SICAL COURIER, on the last lap of its epochal 
trans-Atlantic journey, presenting a fascin- 
ating picture which thrilled the millions of 
New Yorkers who, ceasing all business, 
crowded the streets and rooftops to cheer 
its safe arrival. 


It was Cicero who said that 


Be not discouraged 
practise often excels even talent. 


. 


constant 


A 


\ good 
line 


working motto for the paid claque is 
“Hands promiscuously applied.” 

instead of listening to much music, 

Mu- 


Byron's 

Son persons, 
listen’ to many explanations of it, or read them. 
sic explains itself. 


6 
Great, is 
musical 


Alexander the 
more 


like 
there are no 


Maybe 


vacationing, 


Stravinsky, 
because 
worlds for him to conquer. 

436 vears ago last 
seeing it, think 
Jazz, and every- 


Columbus discovered America 
week. If he had sailed by without 
what the world would have missed. 
thing 
6 

So far, 1928-29 has not yet brought forth the 
\merican Wagner or Beethoven, but patience, ladies 
and gentlemen, the new season is hardly a fortnight 
old. 
living total of the past, as 
lassical masters of mu- 


some dead c 
what they really were doing 


If the present is the 


Carlvle observed, 
sic will be wondering 
while they dwelt on earth. 

thers, New York’s large department 
, is holding a Theater Exhibit, beginning Octo- 
ber 18, the first undertaking of the kind ih a com- 
establishment here. Musical matters 
ind some who have contributed such 
Charles 
concert 


Stern Bré 
STOreE 
mercial also 
will be shown, <¢ 
material are the Metropolitan Opera House, 
L. Wagner, Mishkin (photographer), many 
irtists, and the American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, and Pubiishers. The exhibited articles are not 
for sale and the purpose of the display is essentially 
aesthetic and artistically useful, This enterprise of 
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Stern Brothers recalls the engagement of Richard 


Strauss by the Wanamaker store many years ago, 


when the distinguished composer conducted an or- 
chestra there in programs of his own works. 
se — 

There are two sides to every question except the 
greatness of Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, 
Gluck, Palestrina, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Chopin, and Wagner. 

Only 30,000 women will be able to get coats from 
this season’s crop of American seals. To New York 
women the news will come with especial poignancy, 
for in addition there are no seats to be had here for 
the Toscanini and Stokowski appearances and the 
Monday night ultrafashionable performances at the 
Metropolitan. 


Charles D. Isaacson does a service to music 
through the columns of the New York Telegraph by 
giving some details of the music in New York’s pub- 
lic libraries. There are great collections not only in 
the main building but in the branches as well. Dr. 
Otto Kinkeldie is at the main library, and Dorothy 
Lawton at the Fifty-eighth street branch, both of 
them learned and enthusiastic music librarians. 

- poet eeetmeneemee 

Confucius, who swayed China so long with his 
philosophy, now is pushed into the background by 
the modern young thinkers of the Land of the 
Dragon. In music, the modernists would like to do 
the same thing with Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Wag- 
ner, and the other mighty masters. However, the 
urgeful iconoclasts should remember that the ideas 
of Confucius prevailed in China for 2,400 years. 

Ee 

Among the dramatic critics there seems to prevail 
the same divergence of opinions as among their much 
feared cousins who dissect and analyze the efforts of 
musicians that perform in public. After reading the 
conflicting reviews of Walter Hampden’s latest pro- 
duction, The Light of Asia, one can be sure of only 
one thing—and that is, that the incidental music writ- 
ten and conducted by Elliott Schenck is mighty good 
incidental music. They are all agreed on that. 

In these blasé days, when Mendelssohn is “out 
of date,” Tschaikowsky is “puerile,” Grieg is “triv- 
ial,” and Stravinsky is “beautiful,” it is interesting to 
note that Fritz Kreisler still considers the G minor 
concerto of Max Bruch worthy of performance in 
public. One wonders whether the master-fiddler has 
failed to keep up with the times or whether he is so 
far sighted as to be already living in the reversion 
to old standards of beauty which many musical think- 
ers predict. 


& 

America is asserting herself more and more as 
the land of beautiful voices—and of intelligent sing- 
ers. The concert audiences and the opera houses of 
Kurope have long since put the stamp of approval 
on our song birds, male and female, and we, here, 
are beginning to realize that our native and 
daughters can easily hold their own with the foreign 
singers, who up to a short time ago monopolized the 
opera and concert field in this country. These re- 
flections are prompted by the extraordinary successes 
that sterling American tenor, Richard Crooks, has 
recently repeated in Berlin at a Philharmonic con- 
cert and in Scandinavia, where he sang by special 
request before the royal family of Sweden and was 
engaged to appear in several operas this winter. At 
the Berlin concert Siegfried Wagner was present and 
invited Crooks to join the festival company at Bay- 
reuth next year. 


Molnar, the Hungarian playwright, says that he 
is bored by nearly all operas except Puccini’s. His 
favorite sleeping places are the opera houses of the 
Continent. His most efficient opiate is Pelleas and 
Melisande, with Wagner—Meistersinger excepted— 
a close second. He tried Pelleas eight time alto- 
gether, but always fell asleep in the middle of the 
first act. “I shall never, never in all my life hear 
the rest of the Debussy opera,” he declared sadly to 
his friend, George Halasz, who gave out all the fore- 
going information to the New York Herald Tribune 
recently. Halasz adds that Molnar likes Puccini 
because he is a man of the theatre and “wrote operas 
for the stage rather than for orchestras. His aim 
was to please and fascinate audiences. He knew 
how to build up scenes musically, how to reach 
climaxes, how to create effective ‘curtains.’ He was 
a great musician for he knew what he wanted to 
achieve and he pursued his aim within the given 
limits.” Molnar’s analysis would have been perfec- 
tion if he had said also that Puccini had a fount of 
facile melody essentially lyrical, rhythmic variety, 
color sense, and a sure and delicately deft hand in 
orchestration. 


sons 
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RADIO MUSIC 


“Radio music has very little to do with music,” 
said H. Walter Kramer in an informal address 
at the Musicians’ Round Table luncheon several 
weeks ago. 

Mr. Kramer has been connected with the Jud- 
son Radio Corporation in a musical capacity for 
a year or more and is now its advertising direc- 
tor. Therefore he has had plenty of opportunity 
to observe the business of radio from both ends. 
He explains his statement that radio music has 
very little to do with music by pointing out that 
most of the music broadcasted is merely sec- 
ondary to advertising, paid for the by the adver- 
tiser, who rarely has any interest in music or 
knowledge of it. The advertiser uses music to 
get an audience. He demands the sort of music 
which in his opinion will hold the largest number 
of listeners, and he believes that the musical 
taste of a vast majority of listeners is very low. 
Radio advertisers have no means of determining 
the number or sort of listeners. Advertisers in 
magazines or newspapers not only know the size 
of the circulation but also the class of the reader. 
These are impossible to estimate even in radio. 
The music, “sponsored by so-and-so,” goes out 
from the broadcaster’s studio and then—what? 
Nobody knows. One may say that nobody knows 
how many people read and are influenced by 
advertisements that appear in print or on bill- 
boards; but at least one may estimate with 
accuracy how many people get the printed or 
painted advertisement under their eyes, whether 
they read and heed or not. 

But radio? There was never a greater mys- 
tery. Radio advertisers may be entirely wrong 
in their estimate of the radio audience. There is 
some reason to believe that people get the habit 
of a certain station and rarely tune in on any 
other. It is sure that many people simply snap 
on their receiving sets and let them run, come 
what may. Such people obviously do not select 
their radio fare from the daily lists printed in 
the newspapers. They get to know that some sta- 
tion provides average fare to their liking and are 
too lazy or too indifferent to seek further. 

One of the most grievous errors the broad- 
casters and radio advertisers have made from 
the very start has been in the wording of the 
programs printed daily in the papers. Only very 
rarely do these printed programs give any inti- 
mation or indication of the sort of music one is 
likely to hear. The intention in most cases is to 
capitalize name value. People are expected to 
learn to associate certain types of programs with 
trade names, which they no doubt do. They get 
to know the Happiness Boys, the Ipana Trouba- 
dours, the Cliquot Club Eskimos, and so on, and 
will tune in on them if these programs are to 
their taste. But there are too many such names. 
With the dozens of stations in reach of every 
radio receiving set, and the dozens of such 
“hour” names on each station, it becomes hope- 
less to remember what they are all about. 

Radio programs should be printed—and ad- 
vertised—in the papers so as to give information 
either as to the artists who are to perform, or of 
the sort of music to be played, or both. Most of 
the artists who give radio programs are so 
utterly unknown—and will so remain until they 
advertise themselves in print!—that announce- 
ment of their names means nothing whatever. 
Names of firms attached to “hours” also mean 
nothing unless one happens to be familiar with 
the “hour”. Therefore the advertiser should say 
plainly whether or not he is giving popular 
music, orchestra music, vocal music, or what. 
When advertisers begin to do this, they will find 
that radio fans will watch the newspapers for 
lists of programs and will tune in on what they 
like instead of simply tuning in on a particular 
station and taking what it brings them. 

Radio music, of course, has as Mr. Kramer 
says—and will always have—little to do with 
music. Advertisers are bent on selling their 
wares, not on promoting a love for better music. 
But the advertisers themselves, as a matter of 
self-protection, should. insist upon the sort of 
program being designated in all advance reading 
material. When advertisers do this they will 
soon find their radio advertising becoming more 
valuable to them that it is now, and they will 
also get people to thinking about music rather 
than about Troubadours and such things, which 
will be a step in the right direction. 
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ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Godowsky played his Schubert Passacaglia (forty- 
four variations and a fugue) privately last week for 
an impromptu parterre of pianists, among whom 
were Alexander Lambert, Mr. and Mrs. Alberto 
‘Jonas, and Nadia Reisenfeld. They clustered about 
the piano and were fascinated with Godowsky’s anal- 
ysis of the tremendous things he has done with the 
opening eight measures of the Schubert Unfinished 
Symphony, which serve as the thematic basis for the 
Passacaglia. 

The variations and fugue are the work of a pro- 
found musician and a piano master to whom have 
been revealed the utmost technical possibilities of 
his instrument. Godowsky’s technic and its use, 
however, never strive for surface brilliancy and dis- 
play but seek always to elucidate and enhance the 
musical idea. 

Naturally he has been led into complexities that 
represent an impenetrable height—to players of ordi- 
nary gifts but then, genius is accustomed to climb- 
ing unaccompanied. 

For lesser players desirous of studying the Godow- 
sky manner, there are his more easily conquerable 
elaborations on Saint-Saéns’ The Swan, a_shim- 
mering arpeggio idyll, the pretty Canzonetta from 
Godard’s Concerto Romantique for violin, some of 
the Schubert songs, the original pieces for the left 
hand alone, and the transcriptions of many ancient 
classics. The Chopin-Godowsky Etudes. still re- 
main towering peaks in the pianistic repertoire. 

Of recent original Godowsky compositions my fa- 
vorites are Devotion and Avowal (two poetical pieces 
of delicately fastidious harmonization and filled with 
highly lyricized Weltschmerz) and the monumental 
Java, that super suite descriptive of the island’s 
strangely atmospheric sights and sounds. Who that 
has heard it, can forget the movement called Chat- 
tering Monkeys, with its agile rhythms and startling 
shrillness of color? 

On the other hand, lest it be believed that Godow- 
sky never is happy unles he is perched on top of the 
pianistic world casting Cyclopean problems at his 
colleagues, there is his adaptation of the Adagietto 
from Bizet’s L’Arlesienne, a bit of writing so simple, 
pure and pristine, that it might be taken for the 
unadorned voicing of a melody by Gluck. 

There are those who have grumbled at the “im- 
pious” idea of making variations and a fugue from 
the opening of the Schubert Unfinished Symphony. 
However, Godowsky has the security of a noble ex- 
ample when one recalls that it was no less a tran- 
scriber than Beethoven who made fifteen variations 
and a fugue from the opening measures of the last 
movement of his own holy Fifth Symphony. 

eR eR 

Vladimir Shavitch, conducter of the Syracuse 
Orchestra, has given out an interview about Russian 
musical conditions which will astound Americans 
interested in tonal matters. 

Shavitch was invited by the Soviet Academy of 
Arts and Sciences to lead some concerts in Russia 
not long ago. He tells in his interview that since 
1920 the Soviet Government has been engaging for- 
eign conductors as guests ; among them, Weingartner, 
Walter, Klemperer, Fried, Monteux, Honegger, 
Coates. Shavitch found the best orchestra at the 
Moscow Opera, one hundred and fifty men under 
the baton of Suk. In the same city, the orchestra of 
Moscow Conservatory graduates give a series of 
their own and perform, too, at the course of the 
Association for Contemporary Music. Then there 
is the famous Persinfans, or Conductorless Orches- 
tra. 

Leningrad has the excellent Opera and Philhar- 
monic Orchestras. The provincial cities of the Soviet 
Republic “all possess splendid opera houses and their 
orchestras give symphony concerts beside. Impor- 
tant symphonic series take place in Charkov, Kief, 
Odessa, etc. Baku, the city of oil, has a summer 
season like that of the Hollywood Bowl.” 

The most arresting statement of Shavitch is that 
the Soviet rulers have instituted a concert bureau, 
for the supply and control of musical entertainment 
throughout Russia; and that they have created a na- 
tional Ministry of Fine Arts. 

“The whole musical life in New Russia is keenly 
energetic and filled with a tense optimism of confi- 
dence. Compared with the artistic life of prerevolu- 
tionary days, the Soviet leaders seem to be putting 
more vitalizing effort into the continued development 
of all branches of music and art. . the Soviet 





Government has proved its serious desire to further 
the cultural development of the new republic. 
nr FF 


Disorganized, bankrupt, bloodthirsty, illiterate, un- 
principled Soviet Republic! Unified, prosperous, 
peaceful, cultured, high principled American Repub- 
lic! When shall we subvention orchestras, opera 
houses, music schools, provide every fair sized com- 
munity in our land with concerts, and establish a 
Ministry of Fine Arts at Washington ? 

a 
New York, October 10, 1928. 
Dear Variations, 

You're wrong about what you wrote recently about 
Marie Bashkirtseff. If you read that absorbing diary of 
hers you'll find that she “committed suicide” by tuberculosis. 

The most pathetic moment in the book is that at which her 
mother presents her with a very valuable diamond which 
Marie had admired; their financial resources being so low 
at the time, the very tendernesss of that gift told her 
more cruelly than words, that she was going to die. +5 

The keeper of the cemetery tells you that the surviving 
Bashkirtseffs live in Paris now and are very poor, _ : 

Nowadays no one but themselves may see the inside of 
the vault, which they frequently visit. “O Marie, O lys 
blanc, O radieuse beauté,” reads the first line on the white 
tomb. » : 

1 am glad you spoke about Clarence Lucas. He is a 
very gifted man, not enough appreciated! 

Yours very truly 
KIsHOR 


SuLAMITH IsH 


| an nd 


It will surprise Lucas to hear that he is not enough 
appreciated. When spoken to recently in Paris, he 
impressed the writer of these lines as one of the 
most contented and philosophically happy men in 
existence. His new book, Pianists | Have Met, has 
just been accepted for publication in London. He 
lives in a romantic little villa at Sevres, near Paris, 
the city he adores and where he graduated from the 
Conservatoire some forty or more years ago. He 
says he would rather live on a moderate income in 
Paris, than in affluence anywhere else. The only 
fly in his ambrosia of satisfaction is that his duty 
compels him to go to the Paris Grand Opera occa- 
sionally. 

| a 

Scene: Recent Paul Whiteman concert at Carnegie 
Hall. Unclassical concert goer, standing rear of 
auditorium, says to neighbor on right: “Is that the 
Gershwin concerto they are playing?’ Neighbor on 
right: “I couldn’t tell you.” To neighbor on left: 
“Pardon me, is that the Gershwin concerto they are 
playing?” Neighbor on left: “Dunno,” 

| an nd 

H. L. Mencken, the iconoclastic writer and thinker, 
says that when he was a boy he used to like the music 
of Moszkowski but gave it up when he took to smok- 
ing. “Who is Moszkowski” the youngest modern- 
istic musicians will be inclined to ask. He was one 
of the most fluent, idiomatic, melodious, and piquant 
composers for the piano. As late as the beginning 
of this century hardly a piano recital program was 
without at least one composition by Moszkowski. His 
E major concerto was performed by Josef Hof 
mann. Only the other day, Herbert F. Peyser, the 
Telegram critic, expressed his liking for the concerto 
and wondered why it is no longer heard. 

Peyser went even further, and said that he is fond 
of the Moszkowski Serenata and considers it an alto 
gether charming and delicately fashioned morceau. 
It was elaborated into a concert number by Joseffy 
and played by him at his earlier New York recitals. 

The Tarantelle numbered Alexander Lambert 
among its enthusiastic performing admirers. Etin- 
celles, a virtuoso conceit, had all the fleet fingered 
brigade trying to break speed records with that 
sparkling piece. Theodore Thomas’ programs often 
featured the orchestral suites of Moszkowski, includ- 
ing the Joan of Arc. He wrote valuable etudes, 
lovely barcarolles, and inimitable concert valses, one 
of which in E major, has been lifted into a popular 
song which enjoyed much vogue of recent years. 

Godowsky, Rosenthal, Paderewski, Gabrilowitsch, 
Lhevinne, Bauer, and other pianistic giants, all have 
played Moszkowski music publicly. 

Sauret made a hit with Moszkowski’s violin con- 
certo. His opera, Boabdil, contains some of the most 
attractive ballet music ever written. His Dances 
of All Countries are filled with tune, rhythmic vari- 
ety, and piquant harmonization. 

It is a matter of course that the Moszkowski music 
will not regain its vogue, for most of it was written 





merely to please, and it accomplished its purpose 
More than that must go into musical creation in 
order to assure it lasting life. 

In the hearts of pianists who have had Moszkowski 
pieces under their fingers, he occupies an abiding]; 


aftectionate place. When he fell seriously ill a few 
years ago, a dozen or more world famous pianists 
assembed on one stage in New York and gave a 
mammoth concert in order to raise a sustaining fund 
for their venerated colleague. Unfortunately, before 
Moszkowski could benefit from their generosity, he 
passed away in a sanitarium in Paris. 
nm 


Venerable Martin Frank, of Chicago, who offi- 
ciates there in the Hornsteiner Violin Shop, has just 
recovered from a serious operation, but his illness 
seems in no way to have impaired his twinkling 
sense of fun which impels him to send merry items 
to this column from time to time. His latest Frank 
ness is this: “Henry Schoenefeld, whose cello con- 
certo was played by Wallenstein last season with the 
Chicago Opera, has composed an ‘Indian’ opera 
now undergoing the scrutiny of Conductor Polacco 
of the Civic Opera. It is rumored that Schoenefeld 
received his inspiration from studying wooden Indian 
cigar signs in Los Angeles and from eating Indian 
pudding. The first production may probably take 
place in Indiana. And, of course, one hopes that 
when the work is produced, the critics will not put 
the Indian sign upon it with their arrows of judg- 
ment and tomahawks af prejudice. Meanwhile 
Schoenefeld sits expectantly in his wigwam and won- 
ders whether he should have included in his orches 
tration a passage or two for the pipe of peace.” 

nz Fr FP 


A New York Evening Post reflection: “A type 
writer has been invented which composes music, and 
we heard a song the other might that sounded as 
though it had been dictated but not read.” That 
typewriter is necessary, however, these days, when 
composers jump so fondly from key to key. 

See eR 


A man talked for forty-five hours, establishing a 
world’s record. Impish C. O. sends the news item 
and adds: “He must have been trying to convinee 
Leonard Liebling that Wagner’s Parsifal is not as 
meritless as he thinks it is.” 

re Fr F 


Lawrence Gilman discovered on his recent visit 
to Germany that the young Teutonic intelligentsia 
have discarded Wagner and are tired of his pathos 
and grandiloquence. The old inelegant proverb says 
“Do not spill out your dirty water until you have 
clean.” Whom are the iconoclastic intellectual 
Burschen going to put in Wagner's place? “Whom’'? 
mournfully answers the echo. 

Fr FF 


This year 340,000 Indians will be allowed to vote 
for the first time. What a great chance Charles 
Wakefield Cadman would have if he were running 
for any national public office. 

re Fr FP 


\propos, musical artists are not as a rule profic lent 
in political matters, not even when a Presidential 
election is imminent. Many of them still feel that 
their favorite platform is the concert platform. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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AMERICA SHALL BE TRULY MUSICAL WHEN 
A CONCERT IS EQUAL TO A WORLD’S SERIES 
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THE JUDSON-WOLFSOHN MERGER 


The absorption of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
by Judson is an event of great importance and inter- 
est to concert artists, concert managers, clubs and or- 
ganizations throughout the country who engage mu- 
sical and, indeed, music life as a whole. 
Judson has been rapidly growing, first having the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under his management, then 
the New York Philharmonic, now the Philharmonic- 
then, gradually, more and more artists 
of international prominence as well as newcomers in 
the concert field who are listed under the Judson Re- 
cital Management, and finally the Wolfsohn Bureau 
with its extended list of notables 

Judson’s career in the managerial field has been a 
remarkable record of achievement. It has been the 
result of solid worth. He has inspired confidence 
and has proved that confidence in him could never be 
misplaced. He has had large vision, a tendency to do 


1 


things on a big scale but not a speculative scale, and 


artists, 


Symphony, 


his example is doing much to discourage the activities 
of that flock of unscrupulous managers who have 
brought, in times past, discredit to the business of 


concert management 


1 


Chose prominent in the managerial field today are, 


Tuning in With Europe 


How 
what a ridiculous role music plays in fiction because 
of the of the subject, all book- 
loving musicians When a appears, 
which successfully music for its 
background, treats it still is a 
novel, the phenomenon is worth dwelling on 
an Maurice Guest, by H. H 
which though first published before the war is just 
Hugh Walpole, in 
the jacket of the most recent edition, 
says that, with the possible exception of 


good “musical” novels there are, and 


few 
authors’ ignorance 
know. novel 
therefore, takes 
good 
Such 


Richardson, 


seriously and 


vel is 


now achieving real popularity 
a “blurb” on 
two or three 
ivelist has so 


iting of the 


books, no work by a modern English mn 
deeply and persistently influenced the w1 
younger generation 
Musicians All 
\ll the characters in Maurice Guest are musicians 
and students of musi the student col 
ony gathered about the Leipsic Conservatory, swarm 
ing over the of the Gewandhaus, filling the 
Leipsic cafés and the Rosenthal with its laughter and 
its talk—is painted 
sages, without ] 
full of re 


Tne milieu 


steps 


to the life; and the musical pas 
osing as criticism or aesthetic dogma, 
are refreshing common sens¢ Take this 
about a young Viennese playing Chopin: 

“Atter he had listened 
Maurice ceased to think i escaping 
alluded to Krafft’s skill as 
Chopin, but, all the same, he had 


thing like what he now heard. 


for a time, however, 
Madeleine had 
once an interpreter of 
not expected any 
and at first he could 
He had hitherto only 
known Chopin’s music as played in the sentimental 
fashion of i 


not make anything of it 
| 

the English drawing Here, now, 
came who made it clear that, no matter 
how pessimistic it appeared on the surface, this music 
was, at its core, an essentially masculine music: it 
the pricks of i 
reticence, 


room 


some one 


kicked desperately against existence ; 


what failed it was and philosophic calm.” 


irt 
this tirade of a 


inspired 


Teaching Versus 


Or artist, arguing that no 


artist can be a great teacher, and vice versa: 


young 


If the artist i blig to 


should they 


share his art, his pupils, 
lay pick up something of his 
things; but the moment he 
end of him if it were 
to prescribe to a totally 
erent ten ment, how he ought to feel in certain 
passage es ted by certain harmonies! If I, for 
example, choo 0 play the later Beethoven sonatas as I 

Id tl | flat, with a thoroughly 
iders me from doing it, 
kindred who are 
feelings rradition, nothing 
tradition in the shape of the 


inathema: to 


skill, learn tl certat 


begins to set up dogmas, it 
KI j 


possibl 
possible 


Is the 
another, of 


afi 


r 
in B 
it that hir 
and 


this we are not 
accust 

And musical argument it is a 
vibrant, colorful tragedy of human passion. 


+ all + 
tor all its 


musician it is a fascinating book. 
x x 

Clio Speaks 

Lionel Powell’s press agent sends out what pur- 
ports to be the reminiscences of that mighty London 
impresario on the occasion of his fiftieth business 
anniversary “When I took Kubelik and the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra of 100 men through 
the United States some vears ago,” he savs half-way 
down the column, “I had to go through the train 
every night counting the orchestra. There were al- 


ways one or two missing, sometimes more.”—Great 


like Judson, men of solid worth. They are making 
a united front against the disorganized business 
methods that have too long prevailed in this business, 
and whose vocation it is to bring beauty to the peo- 
ple of America. Concert management is coming to 
be recognized as a legitimate business where integrity 
may prevail as in any other business. Flamboyant 
advertising is giving place to a truthful display of the 
actual worth of the artist. The good old days when 
an artist, in order to get American business, had to 
be-represented as something in the nature of a circus 
freak, are nearly, if not quite, past and gone. Such 
men as Judson are undoubtedly aiding in giving these 
old methods their death blow. 

Unfortunately there is still a large American pub- 
lic that knows nothing about music and cares less. 
This public needs a divorce tale or a jewel robbery 
to awaken it to interest in any artist. It is such work 
as Judson and the other managers now active in the 
field are doing that will gradually break down this 
attitude and bring about a new era of success for 
the concert artist such as used to be the exception 
rather than the rule. 


oaks from little acorns grow, and no doubt the great 
orchestras now scattered all over the country have 
grown from the players that Mr. Powell inadver- 
tently dropped. 

x x 
Why Military? 

Some one in the London Daily Telegraph makes 
an impassioned plea for $300,000, with which to ac- 
complish the feat of dropping military bands down 
a semi-tone, to conform to the new Philharmonic 
pitch. If we had that much money to give away we 
should devote it to getting the military bands drop- 
ped altogether; incidentally the armies to which 
they belong. 

x * 
Physical Kultur 

Sports and music, according to the Prussian Min- 
ister for Culture, are two popular movements that 
should be especially furthered by the government. 
“Sports and music’’— not even “music and sports.” 
Germany, the land of poets and thinkers, is progress- 
ing. Co 


. ’ 
Germany s 


BANDMASTERS OSTRACIZED BY 
MILITARY 

\ bill will shortly be presented to Congress, the 
object of which is to give bandmasters of the U. S. 
Army rank as officers, a distinction which has hither- 
to not been accorded them. Our army is the only one 
in the world in which this situation exists. 

Recently the bandmaster of the Military Band of 
Canada visited Washington. He was invited to the 
\rmy and Navy Country Club, and the U. S. band- 
master was detailed to escort him there. But as the 
head of our military music was not an officer he was 
not permitted to enter the grounds, and had to leave 
his more favored Canadian colleague at the gate, 
much to his humiliation. The inference is obvious— 
foreign bandmasters are fit to associate with our 
army officers, but our own are not. 

The proposed bill seeks to remedy such an absurd 
state of affairs, which savors of anything but democ- 
racy. The music is an integral part of the service, 
and the men are subject to enlistment—they are not 
merely hired musicians. Why then, should not their 
leaders be accorded the dignity of the rank of officers. 

The days when musicians were looked down upon 
socially are long past and it is time the “big boys” in 
Washington began to realize that a man trained in the 
art of music is the equal of a man trained in the art 
ot war. 

A BIG STEP FORWARD 

No musical educational effort has ever been un- 
dertaken in America which can compare in magnitude 
with the concerts to be given this winter under the 
direction of Walter Damrosch by the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, which will certainly reach a 
very large majority of the school children of this 
whole country, as well, no doubt, as the children of 
Canada. The music will be carried over a wide 
chain of stations, and receiving sets will be installed 
in schools so that every child will have the privilege 
of listening to the explanatory lecture which Mr. 
Damrosch will give, and to the music by which it 
will be illustrated. This will undoubtedly result in 
many children hearing for the first time the music 
of a symphony orchestra, and they will hear it with- 
out expense to themselves, and as a part of the school 
curriculum, the time being taken from the school day 
every Friday, from eleven to twelve. It is a magnifi- 
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cent undertaking, and will undoubtedly result in a 


vast increase in musical interest throughout our land. 


SCIENTIFIC VOCAL TEACHING 

When is the science of teaching singing going to 
be made exact? No doubt a great number of teach- 
ers believe that they already understand everything 
there is to be known about training the voice. But 
do they? Most of them have a pet theory about a 
beautiful sound, which, if the lips are held just so, 
will give the desired results. A beautiful sound is 
desirable, but it should be the result of correct con- 
ditions. The conditions should not be left to the 
mercy of the beautiful sound. The woman who de- 
sires a beautiful complexion should study the food 
and drink she conglomerates in her stomach rather 
than rub in creams and plaster cosmetics on her 
skin. The beautiful color of the powder box and 
complexion stick will not put right the disturbances 
in her digestive organs. 

The young singer who is trying to place the tones 
of the voice, as the expression goes, should not have 
her attention disturbed by trying to read music, think- 
ing how to stand properly, pronouncing words, keep- 
ing time, smiling, looking pleasant, and sundry other 
whims of the teacher, all at once. Most of the wrong 
teaching comes from trying to do too many things at 
the same time. 

The study of time, pitch, length of note, should 
be done alone. Surely the difficulties of reading mu- 
sic are great enough by themselves without adding 
them to the worries of the young singer who is try- 
ing to manage her voice. And are not the difficul- 
ties of learning to sing engrossing enough of 
themselves without distracting the attention of the 
would-be vocalist with the science of music ? 

All the difficulties will lose their terrors if they 
are tackled one at a time. Anybody who has given 
even a superficial glance at psychology knows that 
the mind learns most quickly and thoroughly the 
subject on which it is most undividedly concentrated. 
The most common mental failings are lack of ob- 
servation and lack of precision. These two failings 
cannot be overcome by giving the mind too much to 
attend to all at once. 

Let the vocal teacher systematize his methods. 
Teach one thing at a time. Let the pupil’s mind be 
concerned with one important subject only at a given 
time. Huxley, the English scientist, said that the 
best way to learn many subjects is to fix the attention 
on one subject only until that subject has been 
learned. As soon as that subject is mastered, con- 
centrate on the next subject and think no more about 
the first. If the concentration has been thorough, the 
first subject will not be forgotten... It will become 
a part of the subconscious mind more quickly by 
a short and intense concentration than by months 
and months of divided attention by a mind which is 
trying to learn many things at once. The biog- 
raphies of all the great composers show that they 
were often so concentrated on their work that they 
were oblivious of their surroundings. Beethoven 
even forget if he had eaten his dinner or not when 
he sat in a restaurant and a musical idea came into 
his head. He had the power of concentration in a 
superlative degree. And this practice of concentra- 
tion is as valuable to the student who is trying to 
get something into his head as it is to the composer 
who is trying to get something out of his head. 
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EDGAR VARESE 

C. C. Birchard & Co. has just issued a book en- 
titled Edgar Varese, Pioneer of New Music in Amer- 
ica, by J. H. Klaren, which is sure to cause a tre- 
mendous lot of controversy. The statement on page 
5—the first reading page—of the book, that when 
Varese arrived in America he found the public prac- 
tically unaware of contemporary musical thought, 
will be widely contradicted. It may be true, but it 
is sure to be a matter of opinion. Modern works had 
certainly been given before that date, and the public 
had already laughed its fill at the crazy (as they were 
then called) modernists. One awaits with interest 
the comments that will be made privately and pub- 
licly upon this biographical addition to our music lit- 
erature. Birchard, however, is to be congratulated 
upon getting it into print. Itis timely, to say the least 
of it. 


a 


BRAVO, MEXICO! 


Mexico now has a real symphony orchestra, organ- 
ized by the Musicians’ Union, and functioning on a 
cooperative basis, aided by a subsidy from the gov- 
ernment. The concerts are given at the luxurious 
National Theater (originally designed for grand 
opera) and the conductor is Carlos Chavez, 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSIC EDUCATION AT PENN STATE 
COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION, STATE COLLEGE, PA. 


Three years ago the plan of Richard W. Grant, Director 
of the Music Department of Penn State College and formerly 
prominent as a director of school music, to found a summer 
training school for public school music supervisors, culmi- 
nated in the establishing of the Institute of Music of Educa- 
tion. The curriculum conforms to the so-called “Standard 
Courses,” featuring grade school, junior and senior high 
school methods for both vocal and instrumental supervision ; 
practice teaching in demonstration school ; high school, voice 
culture, class methods, violin and wind instrument classes, 
chorus, orchestra and band conducting; advanced theory ; 
music appreciation ; private study of voice, piano, organ, and 
violin. 

All courses, in addition to being approved by the Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Public Instruction and meet- 
ing the state certification requirement not only of Pennsyl- 
vania but most of the other states, have been approved by 
the College Senate and carry collegiate credit. Mr. Grant 
has gathered around him a notable faculty (numbering 
eighteen), of distinguished attainments, many of them out- 
standing in the field of public school music. 

Never before has the call for thoroughly trained music 
supervisors been so insistent as at present. Already in so 
short a time the Institute with its rapidly increasing enroll- 
ment has developed leadership in this special field. Each 
season a number of outstanding students are placed in desir- 
able positions, and many teachers of long experience attend 
the Institute for study in special subjects. 

The vocal department, under the direction of James Wood- 
side, concert artist and teacher of New York City, features, 
in addition to private instruction, normal courses for the 
teaching of voice culture in high school classes and a special 
class in style and interpretation. Mr. Woodside’s courses 
have become so popular that the increased enrollment necessi- 
tated the addition of an assistant teacher. 

Special features of the Institute, as shown on page 9 of 
the October 11 issue of the MustcaL Courter, are a mixed 
chorus of one hundred and thirty voices, conducted by Mr. 
Grant; a “Little Symphony” of thirty pieces, conducted by 
Harold W. Frantz, and the Summer Session Band, con- 
ducted by Mondel E. Butterfield. Each Monday evening 
assembly of the entire college summer group of 2,500 was 
devoted to community singing, also led by Mr. Grant, and 
special music programs by the band, orchestra, and advanced 
students as soloists. The last two assemblies were given 


over to recitals by advanced students of the voice depart- 
ment. Advanced students, in addition to this public experi- 
ence, also enjoyed the ph perh of broadcasting from the 
college radio station WPSC with a broadcasting radius of 
over 1,000 miles. 

The artist course of five members featured the Philadelphia 
Mixed Quartet, a vocal ensemble with the excellence which 
seven years’ association of four fine voices would assure, 
and the Wyomissing Trio (violin, cello and piano), which 
holds an enviable position in the field of chamber music. 

The closing feature of the Institute was a joint concert of 
the chorus and orchestra on the evening of the annual sum- 
mer commencement in the following program: 
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The Orchestra 


The Calif of Bagdad...... 
. Stebbins 

Pearsall 
. Schubert 


A Song of the Sea 
When Allen-A-Dale 
Rosamunde-Ballet Music 
a. Allegro Moderato 
b. Entract II 
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d. Minore II 
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Went 





Alleluia! MIGOM oo ccc ecasesssssccccsnveeteseace Kopol yoff 
Easter Song of Little Russia) 
Carol of The Russian Children...............0: Arranged by Gaul 
(From White Russia) 
po RE a A ee eee err rrr MacDowell 
a. To a Wild Rose b. To a Water Lily 
The Orchestra 
Were You There? (Negro Spiritual).........../ Arr. by Burleigh 
Listen to the Lambs (Negro = Ty = MESS OCEN SAS ome Arr. by Dett 


Soprano solo by Mrs. Willa Ferry 

The Chorus 
IN ain 6b VER eee aw eins cae ecs Gounod 
Jarnefelt 


March of a 


The Orchestra 


Funeral 
Berceuse 


Seraphic Song Rubinstein-Gaines 
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The Orchestra 


In the absence of Mr. Grant after July 28, who took the 
Penn State Glee Club on a concert tour of Europe, Mr. 
Woodside assumed the directorship of the Institute and the 


- conductorship of the Summer Session Chorus. 


Situated as it is in a secluded position of rare beauty and 
historical interest in the very center of Pennsylvania in the 
mountain rimmed Nittany Valley, the Institute provides an 
inspiring and restful environment which, with its outstand- 
ing educational features, makes it an ideal gathering place 
of musicians for summer study. 





PhiladelphiaOrchestraOffers 
Interesting, Novelties 


Philadelphia Grand Opera ‘Company Opens Season 
with Aida 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Philadelphia Orchestra, with 
Leopold Stokowski conducting, gave its second pair of con- 
certs this season on October 12 and 13 in the Academy of 
Music. The Mozart Overture, Le Nozze di Figaro, opened 
the program joyously, with its lilting melodies and happy 
mood. As a supreme contrast, the Brahms third symphony 
followed, magnificently played. It is an intensely interesting 
symphony in its presentation and development of themes. 
The shifting moods, from sombre chords to exquisite melody, 
with all the accompanying subtle harmonies, were marvel- 
ously brought out. The work of the woodwinds was espe- 
cially fine. Dr. Stokowski’s reading was superb and the 
orchestra played with even more detailed perfection than at 
the previous concert. Following the intermission, came a 
Russian novelty—Legend of a Plaster God, op. 1, by Lyof 
Knipper (one of the younger Russian composers). It is in 
six parts—Introduction; Dance; Wail of the People and the 
God's Dance; The People’ $ Curse ; Overthrow of the God; 
Epilogue. Instruments of percussion play a very large part, 
as the composition is essentially rhythmical. Dissonant 
harmonies are frequent, but not unendurably so, while there 
are many definitely pleasing sections. It is humorous, but 
underlaid with a seriousness of thought and purpose. It 
was excellently performed, and well received. As a closing 
number came the Paris version of the Overture and Venus- 
berg Music from Tannhauser. This was magnificently read 
and played, from the familiar tread of the Overture, through 
the bacchanalian revels of the first part of the Venusberg 
Music, to the exquisite daintiness of the later part so well 
executed by the strings. Both conductor and men received 
generous applause for this fine performance. 

PENNSYLVANIA GRAND OperA CoMPANY 

The Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company opened Phila- 
delphia’s opera season at the Academy of Music on October 
10 with a brilliant performance of Aida. Myrna Sharlow, 
who achieved a sensational success last year as Tosca witi 
this company, sang the title role with ease, assurance and 
beauty of tone, combined with adequate acting. She is 
graceful and pleasing to watch, while her costumes were 
the most beautiful that have been seen here for this role, 
adhering, however, to the slave type. She received much 
applause following the two famous arias, Ritorno_vincitor 
and Mia Patria. Pasquale Ferrara, originally a Philadel- 
phian, who has just returned from marked successes in 
Europe, appeared as Radames to fine advantage. His open- 
ing aria, Celeste Aida, which presaged his success through- 
out, was very well sung, with a voice of depth and power 
and dramatic feeling. He was ali warmly received. Rhea 
Toniolo, who is well known here in opera, was an effective 
Amneris, singing and acting the part with pleasing ability. 
She is well suited to the regal role both as to personal ap- 
pearance and voice. The Amonasro was Rocco Pandiscio, 
an Italian dramatic baritone, who is without doubt a valu- 
able addition to the company. From his first note in the 
second act to his last in the Nile scene, his singing was 
a delight. His voice is rich and full, true to pitch, well 
controlled and vibrant with feeling. It is interesting to 
note that, although a native of Lacedonia near Naples, he 
received his early musical instruction in Boston. In the 


World War, as an enlisted man in the 331st Aero Squadron, 
he was known overseas a3 


“the singing soldier.” After the 





war he studied opera at om Royal Conservatory of Nz sili 
and made his operatic debut in that city in this same role 


of Aida. His tours in Europe have been most successful 
and he now bids fair to continue his triumphs in this 
country. Mario Fattori, as Ramfis, displayed a resonant 


voice and convincing dramatic ability. The roles of King, 
Priestess and Messenger were taken by Luigi Dalle Molle, 
Lottie Lockowicz and M. Zaharia respectively. 

Federico Del Cupolo made his American debut as an 
operatic conductor on this occasion, although he is noted in 
Europe as such, and well he may be for his conducting was 
excellent. His leads are well marked, and his attention to 
the orchestral parts particularly gratifying. He received 
enthusiastic applause when he appeared before the curtain 
with the principals. He is to continue with the company 
throughout the season, co-operating with Walter Grigaitis, 
conductor, and Fabien Sevitzki, associate conductor. The 
men’s chorus did some very good work, especially in the 
pianissimo quality achieved in the temple scene. 

The ballet, which for months has been working under 
the direction of Ethel Phillips, who has been in association 
with Mikhail Mordkin, was most unusual and spectacular. 
Mr. Mordkin himself appeared as solo dancer, assisted by 
two special male dancers and Florence Rudolf, as prima 
ballerina. The staging was elaborate, especially in the sec 
ond act, and was extremely well managed, there being no 
unduly long intermissions. To Luigi Raybaut goes much 
credit for this part. 

There was a good-sized audience of which a large number 
were representative social leaders. M. M. C. 
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May will appear in recital this fall at 
with Maurice La Forge at the piano. 


America this 


Keon, soprano, 
Greenwich, Conn., 
Horowitz is booked for forty-four concerts in 

season in eighty-one days. 

Cantor Josef Rosenblatt has returned from a fifteen weeks’ 
concert tour in Europe. 

The Peabody Conservatory of 
sixty-second annual series of 
recitals. 

Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Metropolitan tenor, has returned to 
this country after a brilliant summer season in Europe. 

The Harcum School, Bryn Mawr, Pa., has started its four- 
teenth season. 

In this issue there is an interesting interview with George 
Garner, negro tenor. 

Three pupils of Francis Rogers have been awarded scholar- 
ships at the Juilliard Graduate School of Music. 

Serge Klibansky, back from Europe, says that American 
singers are in demand in Germany. 

The Hughes School of Music, New York, has reopened. 

Kathryne Ross and Stuart Gracey sang for the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs in Lancaster. 

Part 2 of Around the World a-Singin’, by Edna Thomas 
(“The Lady from Louisiana”) appears in this issue of 
the MusicaL Courter. 

Joseph Lampkin, violinist, returned from Europe on October 
10 


Music has announced its 
Friday afternoon concert 


Mme. Zara D. Josephson has opened a studio in New York. 


Fernando Germani, Italian organist, gave three New York 
recitals at Wanamaker Auditorium. 

The Lachmund Music Studios continue under Mathilde 
Lachmund, widow of Carl V. Lachmund. 


Florence Foster Jenkins will give her annual invitation 
recital, November 7, at the Ritz Carlton hotel. 

Bell-Ranske opened the new quarters of the National Art 
Forum. 


Dr. Mauro-Cottone, wife and daughter, form an instru 
mental piano trio. 
Lynnwood Farnam has begun his series of forty Bach 


organ recitals at the Church of the 
New York. 

Harriet S. Keator invited twenty members of the Monmouth 
Chapter, National Association of Organists to a recital, 
talk and luncheon at St. Andrew’s M. E. Church, 
New York. 

Katherine Bacon will conclude her Schubert 
November 19, the centenary of his death. 

Karl Jorn, tenor, delighted by his singing at the Hannah- 
Remy studio a fortnight ago. 

The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau has 
Judson Recital Management. 

Grace Cornell, dancer, will make her 
October 28, 

Marion Talley will sing at the opening of the new auditorium 
of Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans. 

Rudolph Ganz’ only New York recital this season will take 
place October 29, 
The Cincinnati College of 
rollment this year. 
Myra Hess, pianist, was acclaimed at a London recital re- 
cently. 

Paul Robeson, 
Drury Lane 


Holy Communion, 


recitals on 


been absorbed by the 


American debut on 


Music has an unusually heavy en- 


negro singer, 
Theater, 


is achieving huge success at 

London. 

Mana-Zucca has organized a new musical club in Miami, Fla. 

Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto, is booked for many 
up to the opening of the Chicago opera season 


recitals 


Paul Bechert has written a serious analysis of the 
and accomplishments of the International 
Contemporary Music. 


purposes 

Society for 

George Schneevoigt was honored in Holland. 

Musical notables recently arrived from Europe include Giu- 
lio Gatti-Casazza, director of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Giorgio Polacco, musical director of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

Louis B. Eckstein of Ravinia fame has established an office 
in New York. 


KARL KRUEGER CREATES A GREAT ORCHESTRA 


The Seattle Symphony Orchestra, Karl Krueger, conduc- 
tor, announces for the coming season eight Monday evening 
symphony concerts at the Metropolitan Theater, four Satur- 
day evening concerts at the Civic Auditorium, and six 
Saturday morning young people’s symphony concerts at the 
New Orpheum Theater. 

The Seattle Symphony, under the direction of Mr. Krueger, 
has grown to be an important artistic body. Mr. Krueger, 
who was in Europe during the summer, made an exhaustive 
search for attractive novelties, some of which will be heard 
in his programs this season. In the archives of the ancient 
Society of Friends of Mute in Vienna he found several 
almost unknown works by Mozart and Haydn which will 
have their first American hearing this winter in Seattle. 
Mr. Krueger also announces *!.at he will continue his policy 
of giving his audiences an opportunity of hearing not only 
the classic masterpieces but also contemporary works, some 
of which may be destined to become classics in their time, 
others of which may die a natural death. These are matters 
which neither musicians nor the public of today can possibly 
form any reliable judgment upon, and Mr. Krueger feels, 
as do the other leading composers of today, that the public 
has a right to become personally acquainted with these works 
as they appear, provided they possess technical distinction. 

At the Civic Auditorium there will be some special feature 
concerts in which Mr. Krueger plans to present to Seattle 
works written for orchestra and ballet and for orchestra 
and chorus. At this series of Saturday evening concerts, 
Mr. Krueger also proposes to engage as soloists some of 
Seattle’s most gifted artists. It is Mr. Krueger's belief 
that a symphony orchestra which fails to stimulate the 
talents of local musicians is failing in one of its main 
duties. The artists selected will have the exceedingly rare 
opportunity of appearing with orchestra. 

The Saturday morning concerts for young people proved 


so popular that it became necessary to move this season to 
a larger theater. This has been made possible by the co 
operation of the management of the Orpheum Theater. 
The prices for these concerts are lower than have ever 
been offered for musical offerings of this class in Seattle, 
and the same is true for the other popular concerts to be 
given during the coming season. As these prices will un 
doubtedly be of general interest to readers of the Musicat 
Courier all over the United States, as well indeed as i 
every part of the world where an attempt is being made to 
organize symphony orchestras, they are here given: For the 
popular concerts at Civic Auditorium, 
sold. Seats on the main floor for 
dollar and seventy-five cents. In the 
fifty and twenty-five cents. The 
people's concerts are 


no season tickets are 
each concert are one 
balcony the seats are 
single seats for the young 
fifty and thirty-five cents on the main 
floor, twenty-five cents in the balcony, and fifty cents for 
balcony loge seats. Season tickets for this series may be 
purchased at a slight reduction. ‘ 

That Karl Krueger is a conductor destined to be success- 
ful is proved by the fact that his concerts in Seattle have 
constantly increased from every point of view, and from 
the fact that he has received not only extraordinarily fine 
notices from the press of Seattle but from other cities in 
the United States and in Europe. So important a paper 
as the Vienna Neueste Nachrichten says: “Krueger is a 
conductor of high quality. He understands his craft. If 
one may judge by this important conductor, Se attle is not 
the least arnong the cities of the New World.” And surely 
it could not be better put. Mr. Krueger has put Seattle on 
the musical map, and it is clear that his youth, energy and 
musicianship will continue to raise the standard of taste for 
symphonic music in Seattle and the surrounding country, 
so that ultimately this city of the far Northwest will be able 
to boast of being as musical as any city anywhere. 
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Kreisler, but they did not please the public as much as the 
three Dvorak transcriptions that followed. The last of these, 
a simple and beautiful arrangement of the well-known Gypsy 
song, Als die alte mutter, called forth such prolonged ap- 
plause that it had to be repeated. Very interesting was 
Kreisler’s arrangement of Wieniawski’s famous Souvenir 
de Moscou. The great living violinist approaches the great 
dead one in a reverential and fitting mood. He has made no 
changes in the violin part of the introduction and _ finale 
although he has elaborated and enriched the piano part. He 
has, however, substituted a complete new variation of his 
»wn for Wieniawski’s first variation of the G major theme, 
The Red Sarafan. This variation is the one structural weak- 
ness in the original, for the brilliant Pole, strange to say, 
utilizes only half the theme, stopping abruptly in the middle 
with his figurations. He has made some additions to the 
charming harmonic variation also, keeping, however, the 
general character. 
generous quota of encores was added to the program 


October 10 
Abram Schonberger 

Abram Schonberger, a pupil of Victor Kuzdo and Leopold 
Auer, made his debut at Town Hall on October 10. He 
played a well selected program in a manner that created a 
feeling of interest among his auditors. His technical equip 
ment is excellent and he plays with considerable feeling and 
i certain charm that gives promise of leading him to ultimate 
success. He was skillfully accompanied by Josef Bonime. 


October 11 
Beethoven Symphony Orchestra 
Zaslawsky conducted the reorganized Beethoven 
Symphony Orchestra on October 11 at Carnegie Hall and 
was met at the outset with a cordial greeting from both his 
audience and his men. The orchestra rose in tribute to him 
is he entered 

The program opened with Elgar’s Enigma Variations, a 
work which, despite its dry moments, was made very accept- 
able in the Zaslawsky reading. Then followed Brahms’ 
fourth symphony, which forty years ago was called abstruse 
and far-fetched, but now greets the ears as a thing of great 
beauty. The many points of excellence in its performance 
were duly recognized by the large audience, which showered 
applause on leader and men, forcing them to rise in acknowl 


Georges 


October 18, 1928 
material is of the best, and memory 
holds two passages particularly, one near the beginning, 
constructed over an ostinato figure, and the other further 
on, a vigorous, impassioned and highly emotional allegro, 
which would give the work honorable standing on any sym- 
phonic program. Unfortunately, however, at the termina- 
tion of this aforesaid passionate allegro, Mr. Whithorne has, 
symphonically speaking, lived his life, and sets himself down 
to prove how futile and disappointing it has been. The 
musical result is a long-winded passage of the dullest gloom 
that it was possible for even so gifted a man as Whithorne 
to conceive. As a critic, this writer must say that Whit- 
horne should have known better, and that he would do 
well to cut out all of this programmatic finale and end his 
by an extension of his dramatic allegro with a coda 
in the same vein. As the piece now stands, he succeeds in 
arousing his audience to delighted wakefulness, and then 
does his best to put them to sleep again. With proper prun- 
ing this piece should become a standard program feature. 
Mr. Mengelberg gave the piece a most careful and extended 
preparation, and introduced it to the public in a manner 
that could not be surpassed. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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New York, N. Y. The program of purely orchestra music, resumed after an 
intermission, held close attention, despite the previ ailing sum- 
mer warmth in the hall and the rumbling subway trains 
Howard Hanson's first symphony, which he dubs Nordic, is 
full of storm and stress, with double cymbals and 
kettle-drums playing important oe There is a sustained 


Friday and Saturday of each week at the F sharp trill, a reminder of the Valkyries’ ride, and indeed 


. throughout the Wagnerian orchestra is plentifully in evi- 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. dence. The symphony is an laniniant work, brilliantly 
scored, by one who knows his orchestra, and never asks 
impossible things of it. ‘Sustained melodies, powerful cli- 
maxes, darksome minor chords in march time, all go into 
the work. At its close composer Hanson rose in his box and 
bowed his thanks. 

At all times it was evident that Conductor Zaslawsky was 
thoroughly at home in the complicated score, and enjoyed his 
own part in the performance; he put both mind and heart 
into the interpretation 

Finally there was Stravinsky’s suite, Petrouchka, telling 
in tones of the life and loves of puppets in a show. The 
rough humor and originality of the piece were well brought 
Zaslawsky's interpretation. Indeed, only one fault 

found with the concert—the program lasted until 
Too much for one evening! 
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October 1928 


October 14 
Philharmonic-Symphony 


An unusually large and enthusiastic audience greeted Mr. 
Mengelberg on October 14 at Carnegie Hall, as he appeared 
upon the platform to direct the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra in its first Sunday afternoon concert 
of the season. 

The program was the same played on Thursday and Friday 
of last week with the exception of Liszt’s Les Preludes. The 
orchestra produced a wonderfully sonorous tone particularly 
noticeable in the string section, which is about as good as one 
could wish for in any orchestra. The ensemble, as a whole, 
was excellent; here and there little inaccuracies cropped up, 
which will undoubtedly be worked out as the season pro- 
gresses and the new players become musically assimilated. 

In Les Preludes the individual players stood out promi- 
nently with their incidental solos, and the orchestra as a 
whole did some excellent playing and fine team work. The 
final outburst of fortissimo was almost overwhelming and 
stirred the audience to great heights of enthusiasm. 

The concluding :+mber on the program, Tschaikowsky's 
Fourth Symphony in F minor, was very effectively done, the 
ever popular Scherzo with its pizzicato ostinato in the strings 
being vociferously applauded by the audience. The finale 
formed a fitting climax to a very enjoyable concert. 


Arcadie Birkenholz 


The first of the artists whom the National Broadcasting 
Company will present in concert under its management was 
presented in a violin recital in Town Hall on October 14. 
He was Arcadie Birkenholz, who has made a place for him- 
self among the foremost of the many who appear yearly 
with this organization. 

A good sized audience warmly greeted the violinist and 
appreciated his efforts in the Third Sonata of Brahms and 
the Vieuxtemps concerto in D minor. These were the two 
pretentious numbers of the afternoon and afforded ample 
opportunity for forming an estimate of the artist’s accom- 
plishments. The Brahms number had a broad, deep and 
sonorous quality to it which definitely proved that Mr. 
3irkenholz has made considerable strides since his last 
Town Hall appearance. Brahms is always more or less of 
an acid test for young musicians and Mr. Birkenholz has 
mastered his art to the point of interpreting this master with 
authority. In contrast he gave to Vieuxtemps a dexterous 
swecp and an almost tingling quality which were very 
effective. His other numbers were: a Beethoven Romance ; 
a new pieee by Paniagua, Dreams; Joaquin Nin’s Chants 
d'Espagne and Sarasate’s Introduction and Tarantelle. 


Mischa Elman 

Reappearing here as a soloist after three years’ absence 
from the recital platform in New York, Mischa Elman made 
his renewed debut before a packed audience at Carnegie Hall 
last Sunday evening. Needless to state the reception ex- 
tended to the favorite violinist was one of heartfelt and 
tumultuous warmth. 

It can be said without circumlocution that Elman returns 
as an artist of undiminished technical powers, but of beauti- 
fully broadened and mellowed musical abilities. His tone, in 
volume, quality, and variety of color, still ranks among the 
phenomenal attributes of his rare art. 

With Marcel Van Gool at the piano, Elman opened his 
program by playing two sonatas, Handel’s in E major and 
3rahms’ in G major, and gave clarified and uplifting readings 
of both works. 

The Ernst F sharp minor concerto followed, in a perform- 
ance that gave its old fashioned pages a new semblance of 
loveliness and appeal. Noble indeed was the Elman inter- 
pretation of excerpts from Bach’s unaccompanied B minor 
sonata, delivered with flawless dignity and musical vision. 

Then came the smaller pieces, the Gluck-Ries Largo, a 
Francoeur-Kreisler Sicilienne and Rigaudon, the Grieg- 
Elman Nocturne, and a Wieniawski Polonaise, all of them 
imbued with a wealth of tonal nuance and impeccable finish 
of technic. 

Encores in large number augmented the regular program 
and gave the Elman admirers a feast for which they re- 
sponded with unending tributes of applause. 


Cincinnati Orchestra Convocation 


Dr. Louis T. Moore Addresses Gathering 


On October 7 the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra met in 
its annual convocation at Emery Auditorium to inaugurate 
the thirty-fourth year of its existence. 

The interest of the community, evidenced by the large 
sale of season tickets, and the schedule of fine programs an- 
nounced by Conductor Fritz Reiner point to what is expected 
to be the most successful season in the history of the organi- 
zation. Mr. Reiner opened his greeting to the orchestra with 
the words: “This is our seventh year together, and we have 
reason now to believe that it will be the best. I am happier 
to see you all again than | can tell you and wish you the 
best year of your lives, both musically and personally.” 

Dr. Moore, chairman of the joint committee, was intro- 
duced by the conductor. He conveyed to the musicians the 
greetings of the Executive Board and discussed with them 
the details of management which this season involves. 

“This is a transitional year in the history of the orchestra,” 
said he, “and in consequence, its affairs are being managed 
at the present time by a joint committee of the orchestra and 
the Institute of Fine Arts. This committee is composed of 
Mrs. Charles P. Taft, Mrs. J. Walter Freiberg and Miss 
Sertha Baur, from the orchestra, and J. J. Rowe, Robert 
Taft and Lucien Wulsin from the institute.” 

In conclusion Dr. Moore said: “There can be no denial 
of the fatt that the orchestra has been steadily improving, 
year after year. We have no apprehension for its artistic 
success, and no doubt whatever that the forthcoming season 
will be the finest in its history. Nevertheless, we must con- 
sider its practical problems as well, and make provision 
whereby it will not only be generously endowed, but whereby 
the public shall have an opportunity, in large numbers, to 
make it more nearly self-supporting.” 
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Braun School of Music Holds Commencement 
Exercises in Capitol Theater, Pottsville 


Splendid Program Given by Graduates—Leopold Godowsky, Through Friendship for Robert 
Braun, Plays Chopin for Vast Audience 
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The climax of the commencement exercises came with the 
playing of Mr. Godowsky, who has taken a great interest 
in the Braun School. Out of friendship to Mr. Braun the 
famous pianist and composer went to Pottsville prior to 
sailing for Europe in order not only to lend his presence 
to the exercises but also to play for the vast audience which 
had come to attend the commencement. As a tribute to the 
artist the audience rose to its feet when he stepped upon the 
stage. This was Mr. Godowsky’s first appearance in public 
in the United yet in seven years. He chose to play Chopin 
numbers, the F sharp major pose and the scherzo in B 
minor, and sis interpretations were befitting the musicianship 
of an artist of his calibre. The audience gave him the ova 
tion he well merited. 

Following Mr. Godowsky’s playing Mr. Braun introduced 
Clarence E. Toole, superintendent of public instruction in 
the Pottsville Schools, who presented the diplomas of the 
graduates. “Like the public schools,” said Mr. Toole, “the 
Braun School of Music aims to heip the individual to help 
himself. It strives to promote the general welfare, recog- 
nizing that the measure of general welfare is the sum of 
individual well being: It recognizes, too, that the pursuit of 
happiness is a social asset of great value to the individual, 


JULIETTE W 





“A pianist possessed of exceptional qualities of technique and 
perception.”"—Daily Telegraph (London). 
“Among the most interesting of contemporary artists.””— 


New York Herald (Paris). 











the community, and my een sympathetic in its attitude 
toward the broader educational endeavor. 
After the diplomas had been distributed, 
was pronounced by Rabbi Herman J. Beck, 
Synagogue. 
Under the direction of Margaret Dunn, 
of the pupils of the school acted as ushers. 
Following the exercises, a reception was held at 
Mr. Godowsky met the teachers and pupils of the 
School and also many of the guests. 
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CINCINNATI COLLEGE oF Music Notes 

Cincinnati, Ohio. According to report, the College 
of Music of Cincinnati faces the prospect of the heaviest 
enrollment in its history. At least five departments will re- 
ceive the impetus invariably gained by the addition to the 
teaching staff of new personalities. In the department of 
piano the list of artist teachers will be augmented by the 
inclusion of Hans Rischard, whose accomplishments both 
in the field of teaching and concert are well known to Cin- 
cinnatians, and Lillian Tyler Plogstedt, prominent in Cin 
cinnati musical circles for many years as teacher, organist 
and director of church music and critic; also, Louise Harri- 
son Snodgrass, well known pianist and composer. Talented 
students who have received faculty appointments this year 
are John Quincy Bass and Mildred Steinwart, pianists, who 
have made highly favorable impressions upon many public 
occasions at College of Music affairs and elsewhere. In the 
department of violin, the former teaching staff virtually un- 
changed, will be augmented by the addition of Imre Pogany, 
young Hungarian virtuoso, and Carlo Mastropaolo, who won 
his Bachelor of Music degree at the Golden Jubilee Com 
mencement last June and was in such demand as teacher 
that he found it necessary to start his class during the sum- 
mer session of the College of Music. To the department 
of voice two names are added to the faculty personnel 
Dell Kendall Werthner and Norma Richter. Mrs. Werthner 
has been identified with musical education and concert activi- 
ties in Cincinnati for many years, and Miss Richter, a prom- 
ising young soprano, has been winning favor of her audi- 
ences on the many occasions she has appeared in college 
affairs. The department of organ, already presided over by 
Lillian Arkell Rixford and Dr. Sidney C. Durst, will have 
the additional service this year of Lillian Tyler Plogstedt, 
who will divide her time between the piano and the organ. 

The department of drama is represented by two new teach- 
ers, Louise Cox Crawford, who is to have charge of instruc- 
tion in community drama, pantomime and allied subjects, and 
Eva Hickey Falls, who teaches the art of stage make-up. 

Plans for the season promise to develop early this year 
with introduction of student recitals and concerts, the regular 
series of noonday programs on Saturdays, the periodical ap- 
pearances of the Student Symphony Orchestra, faculty pro- 
grams and also the inevitable concerts given by the College 
of Music string quartet. Sergei Barsukoff, young Russian 
pianist, who firmly established himself as a part of the 
musical life of Cincinnati last year, promises this season to 
carry the prestige of the College and incidentally of the city 
itself to different parts of the United States. Mr. Barsukoff 
will also play at the College of Music auditorium. The 
conspicuous success of this young pianist last season still 
is pleasantly remembered by all who had heard him. In- 
quiries concerning his concerts indicate the interest which 
attaches to that event at the College. Mrs. Adolf Hahn has 
taken charge of the preparation of two programs which the 
College is to present in connection with the Industrial Ex 
position in Music Hall. Coincidentally with the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of Music Hall, the College is ob- 
serving its own half-century mile stone. Both were launched 
in the same year, 1878. 

Eleanor Wenning, post-graduate and degree student of 
1928, from the piano class of Dr. Albino Gorno, 
signally honored by Adolf Hahn, director of the College of 
Music, who has awarded to her the seal of honor which goes 
annually to an active member of Sigma Alpha Iota, national 
musical fraternity. This honor, which carries scholarship 
privileges, always is granted to the member of the local 
chapter who has the highest average, and Miss Wenning 
has the distinction of being the first member of the Eta 
Chapter to be so honored. She is president of that chap 
ter, which is an active force at the College of Music. 

CLEVELAND INsTITUTE OF Music Notes 

Cleveland, Ohio. Cleveland will have an opportunity 

to hear the latest addition to its circle of musical artists when 


Karl Young, brilliant pianist, is presented soon by the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, as a member of its faculty in a 


has been 


recital in the school music hall. The program marks not 
only the Cleveland debut of this young pianist, but also 
inaugurates the 1928-29 season of concerts by the artists 


of the Institute faculty, to be given according to annual 
custom, at frequent intervals throughout the year. 


Toronto, Can. Announcements made by the vari- 
ous concert managers predict a musical season unprecedented 
in this city. The Canadian Concert Bureau, a new organ 
ization under the management of Bernard Preston, has 
twelve celebrated artists on its roster, including such names 


as Braslau, Sarg 2 _ Heifetz, Chaliapin, Onegin, 
Rosenthal, Szigeti, Gigli, Giannini and others. An ingenious 
sliding scale brings the price of tickets down to a phe 


nomenally low figure for subscribers and much comment 
has been aroused by this arresting announcement. 

Other artists appearing under various managements are 
Ponselle, Horowitz, Salvi, Hayes, Johnson, Hofmann, 
Austral, Kochanski, Schipa, Martinelli, Elman, Bauer, 
Casals, The English Singers, Segovia, The Welsh Choir, 
Benno Rabinoff and the Salzedo Harp Ensemble. 

The Toronto Conservatory of Music has the largest en- 
rollment in its history and announces among its new ap 
pointments those of Norah Drewett de Kresz, who has just 
returned from a concertizing tour in Europe; Poul Bai, 


eminent Danish baritone, recently of the Bush Conserva- 
tory, Chicago; Norman Wilks, of the Royal College of 
Music, London, whose brilliant piano recitals last season 


made his name well known on this continent, and Erwin 
Haris, son-in-law of Eugene Ysaye, who has just returned 
from Belgium, bringing his family to take up their perma 
nent residence in this city. 

Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, celebrated tenor and coach, 
has moved into a handsome and more spacious residence to 
accommodate his ever-growing classes as well as the Music 
and Arts League of which he is the founder. 

The Hart House Quartet, having been rejoined by its 
leader, Geza de Kresz, who has spent the past five months 
in Europe, has resumed its activities in preparation for 
an extensive tour in Canada and the United States.  Z. 
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my piano concerto op. 5, under your baton, was excellent. 
“(Signed) Ernst Donnanyt.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Concerning the Dayton Westminster Choir 


Paul Hutchinson published an article in The Christian 
Century, October 20, 1927, entitled For the Redemption of 
Church Music, which gives much detail as to the objects 
and workings of the Dayton Westminster Choir School. 
In this article attention is called to the parlous state of 
church music, and the author then goes on to explain that 
the Dayton Westminster Choir is the outward and visible 
sign of an attempt to raise the standards of church music 
throughout the country. The choir is maintained largely 
in order to give a chance for development to scores of young 
men and women who are definitely committed to careers 
in church music. Each singer in the choir and student in 
the school is thus regarded not so much a musician as a 
missionary who will presently go out to carry the gospel 
of better church music to some other center of influence. 
John Finlay Williamson, the director, has original ideas. 
If carried to their logical conclusion they rule out the slip- 
shod choir that practices an hour a week—and sometimes 
not that—as well as the professional quartet. They would 
also rule out the organist who is more concerned with his 
own virtuosity than he is with the voices of his singers. 

Since the Dayton Westminster Choir School was orga- 
nized, it has almost continually had a capacity enrollment. 
There is a severe test for admission, students being required 
to have certain musical equipment, and they must also pass 
psychological and other examinations designed to prove 
their capacity for leadership, and other endowments which 
the choir director should possess. Also, they must be pre- 
pared to dedicate their lives to this field as completely as 
any student missionary volunteer. 

After they get into the school they have three years of 
the severest training that will be found anywhere except 
possibly in convents or the seminaries of monastic orders. 
The school day begins at 7:30 in the morning and continues 
until 9:30 or 10 o'clock in the evening, with only brief 
resting spells. As to what is taught, the following may be 
culled from Mr. Hutchinson’s article: “There is instruction 
in conducting, in methods of teaching voice, in how to 
produce balanced choruses, musical theory, hymnology, the 
history of music, violin playing. There is a course in Eng- 
lish, a course in the Bible, the services of the Protestant 
Episcopal, Roman Catholic and Greek Catholic churches 
and of the Jewish synagogue, religious education and church 
organization, and in fact everything that has anything 
whatever to do with work in a church.” 

It is to be seen that the Dayton Westminster Choir 

School is making not so much musicians as missionaries 
who are musicians and musicians who are missionaries. The 
obvious end and aim of it all is clearly perceived. It is 
to do away entirely with the organist and choir director 
who merely comes to the church a few hours a week to 
perform those functions and has no other interest in the 
proceedings except the receipt of his pay envelope. 


Leon Johnson, a New Tenor 


Stimulated by the success of Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, 
Leon Johnson, also of that race, was fired with ambition to 
become a singer, studying first with Hubbard in Boston 
( Hayes’ teacher) and more recently with Romualdo Sapio 
of New York. The young man has already sung with suc- 
cess in the metropolis, giving a recital at the Imperial Audi- 
torium, New York, last season, and repeating it in June. 
His success then decided his career, and a great deal of suc- 
cess is predicted for this young man. In addition to a pleas- 
ing personality, he is wide-awake, with Boston culture a 
predominating attribute, and he sings equally well in French, 


LEON JOHNSON 


Italian or English. High A flats in Rendi I'sereno (Han- 
del) ; emotional expression in Life and Death (Coleridge- 
Taylor); true Negro interpretation in Nobody Knows de 
Trubble I’se Seen, all are marked by high intelligence and 
expressive bearing in his singing. 


Polah in Recital at College of Fine Arts 


Andre Polah, head of the violin department of the College 
of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., gave 
a recital on October 4 in the College of Fine Arts Audi- 
torium, with Eldrett Bush, a graduate of the college, at the 
piano. Mr. Polah’s program consisting of the Bruch con- 
certo opus 26, Chausson’s Poeme, Ravel’s Tzigane, and a 
group of miscellaneous numbers, was a taxing one, yet 
his success was such that he was recalled again and again. 
All of the numbers were well played, but it was in the 
Chausson Poeme that he showed himself as possessing a 
refined, poetic touch of the modern French style, and in 
Ravel’s Tzigane he displayed a_ splendid technic and an 
artistic and imaginative power of interpretation. 


Rogers Pupils Win Juilliard Fellowships 


Three private pupils of Francis Rogers have been awarded 
scholarships at the Juilliard Graduate School for Music for 
this year and therefore will continue their work with him 
at the school. They are Catherine Field of Cleveland, 
Ohio; Louise Florea of Coffeyville, Kan., and Francis 
German of Houston, Tex. 
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TEINWAY— 

the medium 
through which 
great artists 
paint music pic- 
tures with sweep- 
ing stroke and 
careful detail— 
the piano which 
faithfully trans- 
lates each indi- 
vidual concep- 
tion of the com- 
poser’s thought. 


To hear a master- 
piece on the 
Steinway is to 
hear it in the 
full bloom of 
beauty and depth 
of meaning. And 
to portray one’s 
individual emo- 
tions on this 
superb piano- 
forte is to come 
to a full realiza- 
tion that art has 
blended perfect- 
ly with the 
manufactures. 


Such is the 
Steinway piano 
of international 
renown. 
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Klibansky Back from Germany 

Radiating health, with ruddy color, Sergei Klibansky was 
seen in his New York studio, most enthusiastic over the four 
months spent in Germany, where he taught a splendid class 
of vocal students. 

“LT had a truly wonderful summer,” said he, “with many 
delightful happenings. Introduced by Otto Klemperer, 
whose wife, the opera singer Johanna Klemperer, was my 
pupil here in New York, I found myself busy from the 
outset.” Beside many German pupils, most of them leading 
opera singers, there were seven Americans. Among the 
former were Tillie De Garmo, wife of Fritz Zweig, conductor 
of the Staats Opera; Yalla Curyell, wife of Dr. Curyell, 
who is dramaturgist of the opera; Anna Scheffler-Schorr, 
wife of the well known baritone, Friedrich Schorr, and many 
others. The splendid progress made by these singers under 
the Klibansky instruction brought him many compliments 
from the respective husbands, as well as others. 

“American singers are in demand in Germany,” said Mr. 
Klibansky, “for there are many opportunities there for them, 
especially in opera. The success of such American singers 
as Althouse, Crooks and others has been stimulating, draw- 





SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


ing attention to America and its voices. But no American 
singers should go there who are totally ignorant of the 
language; ‘preparedness’ should be the motto, for then 
progress and career follow rapidly. In Bayreuth, singers 
from foreign lands predominated last summer; the Germans 
want the best singers, no matter what their nationality.” 
His summer’s experience was fine in every respect, giving 
him renewed confidence in his ability as vocal teacher, for he 
obtained real results, with the affectionate regard of all 
his pupils. An enjoyable vacation-period was spent in the 
Riesengebirge. A notable musical enterprise will be in- 
augurated in Berlin next summer, unden the direction of 
Conductor Furtwangler, namely, the Musical Academy for 
Foreigners, somewhat on the lines of the Fontainebleau 
School in France. The outlook for Klibansky’s winter sea- 
son is splendid, including regular visits to his class in Boston. 


Hughes School of Music Reopens for the Season 

Under the able direction of Josephine Maurer Hughes, 
the Hughes School of Music of New York has reopened 
for the coming season, which promises to be one of the 
best that this institution has ever enjoyed. 

Mrs. Hughes, who formerly taught in the Seminar De- 
partment of the Royal Conservatory of Music in Leipsic, 
has inaugurated a ‘Musical Club composed of her pupils. 
At the meeting of this club, the pupils all do their bit 
either a solo or in ensemble. Musical items of interest are 
discussed, and they are told the complete story of an opera 
each week. 

Pauline Ellen Hughes, daughter of Mrs. Hughes, heads 
the violin department. Miss Hughes is a graduate of the 
Royal Conservatory of Music in Leipsic, has studied with 
Prof. Mario Corti, and attended the master course at Villa 
D'Este, Tivoli, Italy. She has concertized successfully in 
Germany, Italy and the United States and has done some 
excellent radio work recently. 

With complete facilities for teaching both piano and violin, 
the Hughes School is deserving of the success that it now 
enjoys. 





Dudley Buck Studio Notes 


Marie Bard, contralto, who recently returned from West 
Virginia and Ohio where she concertized with success, has 
been engaged as soloist at the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York. 

Henry Moeller, tenor, soloist of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity in New York, sang at the West Side Presbyterian 
Church on October 15. Mr. Moeller is well known to 
radio audiences as well as on the concert stage. 
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RICHARDSON MOLTER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT S. E. MacMILLEN, Steinway Hall, 


New York City 
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HACKETT 


TENOR 
Chicago ¢ Opera 
Mgt.: _ CONCERT SERVICE, Inc. 
ema E. Harshbarger, Pres.) 
Pa a. Tower, Chicago, III. 





MOST PROFICIENT NEGRO CHOIR IN AMERICA 


Available for Recitals, Concerts or Special Programs of Negro Spirituals 
WILSON LAMB, Organizer and Manager - . 


METROPOLITAN cearrnctins ORANGE, N. J. 





VAN YOR 


THEO.—TENOR 


Teaches this Summer 
Studio: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library. Tel. 4792 Penn 





Achille ANELLLI rexctter 


COACH FOR OPERA AND RECITALS 
Studio 804 

Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57 St., 

Shore Road _8587 


New York 
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LAMONT. 


TENOR 
Chicago Civic Opera 





Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson, Aeollan 
New York. 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 
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SOPRANO— Mgt. Antonia Sawyer 


33 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Longacre 76 

106 Central Avenue, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
Telephone W. P. 2619 
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KNABE PIANO 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33.'W. 42'St. New York City 

















GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director. 


New features. 
Free Berolzheimer scholarships. 


Fall Term October 9th. 


Thirtieth year. 
individual attention. 


Send for new prospectus. 


Dr. Carl has returned from Paris. 








Each student receives 
Practice organs. 


Practical advantages. 


17 East llth St., New York. 
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Normal Classes as follows:— 


KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 
School 
Tiffin, O. 

ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Worth, Texas. 
race, Chicago, III. 
ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, Box 


1244 
Asheville, N. C 


Ft. 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED— WHY? 
MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City 


Arnold ADDA EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., 
Bellefontaine, 
Kans. 

BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 

IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 
Tulsa, Okla. Normais, Season Tulsa. 
Summer, 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 
Bowie Street, Amarillo, Tex. 


of Music, 93 Madison &t., 
4314 Vista Ter- 


St. Petersburg, Fla. August, 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
6262 Oram Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 
3435 Asbury Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, 
Nov. of each year. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 
Avenue, New York City. 

STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1219 Garden 


Ohio; Dec., Wichita, 


Paris, France. Madison 








CATHERINE GERTRUDE oIRD, 658 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


GRACE A. BRYANT, 201-10th Ave. N., 
Twin Falis, Idaho. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New 


York City; Pouch Galle 345 Clin- 
ton Ave., Brocklyn, N. Y. 


FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, 
Lansing Conservatory of Music, 
Lansing, Mich. 

HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 
13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland °. 
6010 Beimont Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 
Aug., Little Rock, Ark. 


MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 


St., San Antonio, Tex. 
MRS. BESSIE SUSONG, 1718 N. Hen- 
derson Ave., Dalias, Tex. 
GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 5808 W. 
Coal Ave., Albuquerque, N., Mex. 
ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
MRS. H. R. WATKINS, = East 11th 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
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JOSEFIN HARTMAN VOLLMER 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
“The perfect accompanist.’—Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
215 5 West 7 75th St. + New York City. Phone: Trafalgar 2377 


AUGUST WERNER 


BARITONE 
Brooklyn, N. Y: Telephone: South 8126 





Address: ‘548—8th St, 


MISCHAKOFF 


Concert Master of the Philadelphia Orchestra, Stokowski, conductor. 

New York Studio Philadelphia, Pa. 

701 Carnegie Hall 109 N. 33rd St. 
Circle 1350 Columbia 6715 


The BALLET SCHOOLoEfN.Y. 


ART AND TECHNIQUE OF DANCING 
Booklet-Program on request 
Studio: 606 Steinway Hali, 113 West 57th Street, N. Y.C. Circle 9363 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter’s Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piano 
H, T. FITZSIMONS, Publ. ° 509 Ss. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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National Broadcasting, Company and National 


Music League Unite to Promote Youn? Artists 


A change in the present system of New York musical 
debuts is forecast in an arrangement completed between the 
National Broadcasting Company and the National Music 
League. 

M. H. Aylesworth, president of the National Broadcasting 
Company, at a meeting of the two organizations at which 
Mrs. Otto Kahn represented the National Music League, 
made the announcement that: “The National Broadcasting 
Company will undertake to sponsor and finance the debuts 
of promising young artists selected through auditions by 
the National Music League. These debuts will be regulation 
concert recitals, with the public and music critics present to 
hear the artist in person. They will be held in the large con- 
cert auditorium of the National Broadcasting Company, 
which seats 300. A new feature, however, will be that they 
will be widely broadcast so that the radio audience may 
listen in. This means that new young artists instead of per- 
forming for only a limited concert audience will in addition 
be heard by a large public outside. It also means that the 
opinions of the New York critics will be supplemented by 


those of critics in other parts of the country who may hear 
these debuts over the air. 

“Selection of artists who will make their debuts in this 
manner will be entirely in the hands of the National Music 
League. An audition committee of the League will decide 
which artists have sufficient talent and promise to warrant 
this sponsorship. There will be absolutely no expense for 
the artist either in connection with the audition or the debut. 
It is intended that three debuts be grouped into a single con- 
cert,—possibly one vocal,-one violin and one piano or some 
other varying combinations.” 

Owing to the tremendous concert activities in New York, 
it is planned to hold these concerts on Monday afternoons 
from 4 to 5. Following the debuts such artists as it is 
believed will be successful professionally will be aided in 
starting their careers both by the National Broadcasting 
Company and the National Music League. George Engles, 
as director of the National Broadcasting and Concert 
Bureau, will arrange these combined concert and radio 
debuts. 








L ¥. sith Street, N.Y. VOICE- —PIANO—Coach—Accompanist—Teacher Endicott 5644 


ROSA LOW 


: Lyric Soprano 
; Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
4. 1451 Broadway New York City 





Celebrated Spanish | , 
Piano Virtueso|L 
Teacher of Many |= N AS 
Famous Pianists|R 
19 West 85th 4 ae a 


New Yo 
Telephones: Schuyler 1044 and amnion 9923 


VITA 


oO Voice eg coach 
Studio 803-804, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Tel. Circle 1350 
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Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera House 


Beautiful Tonal Quality 


“I am very happy to possess one of your magnifi- 
cent pianos—unexcelled in the beautiful quality of 
and splendor of structural line.” 

Jutta CLAUSSEN. 


RANICH-&-BACH 
Se Grand—Reproducing—and 
~ Period Model Pianos 

237 East 23rd St. New York 


77 East Jacxson Btvp., Cuicaco, It. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 


its tone 


Theodore Katz “An Experienced Artist” 


Theodore Katz pursued his violinistic studies under the 
direction of Leopold Auer. Following his graduation from 
the Petrograd Conservatory of Music he toured in concert 


THEODORE KATZ 


in the larger cities of Russia and Siberia. In 1919 he was 
appointed professor of the violin department in the Conser 
vatory of Music of Tiflis, Caucasia. Later he undertook 
an extensive concert tour in France, Germany, Egypt, Syria 
and Palestine, and won many splendid press tributes. Mr. 
Katz came to America several years ago, and has been 
equally well received in his concert appearances in this coun- 
try. “Theodore Katz has a large tone, his technic is fluent 
and his style and phrasing are both those of an experienced 
artist,” wrote Herman Devries in the Chicago American 
following an appearance in the Windy City by the violinist. 
And according to Karlton Hackett, in the Chicago Evening 
Post, “Mr. Katz proved himself a capable artist, one with 
grasp of the music, good tone and clean technic.” 


Lazar S. Samoiloff’s Musical Creed 

“Best voices are undiscovered,” says Lazar S. Samoiloff, 
teacher of many artists prominent both in opera and concert. 
“If a child is timid, the voice is undeveloped, and at maturity 
these voices are apt to be most beautiful.” 

“Intellect and love of the art come before any other 
requisite; voice alone cannot replace these qualities. Fear 
and nervousness are developed in studios; class lessons are 
a solution, accustoming students to sing before others. There 
is too much hokus-pokus about spinal column and ‘local effort’ 
-why? It is so easy to sing well and teach correctly; why 
make a secret of it? Teachers’ articles on voice are some- 
times profitable to readers; but if they read ‘First step should 
be to focus cords properly, why not the eardrums or whites 
of eyes? I believe such articles betray terrific ignorance, 
and the writers should be punished. Voice must be placed 
by directing the breath properly; thus only can head 
resonance be obtained. Many teachers invent difficulties be- 
cause they themselves do not know that the main thing in 
singing is correct overtone. Singers who sing correctly do 
not need special instruction for records and radio; a tone 
not ‘covered’ will always blast; Gigli, DeLuca, Bonelli all 
sing in the same way at all times. The vocal teacher him- 
self must be a singer. To be a good vocal teacher a singer 
must acquire expe rience in teaching, preferably in the 
studio of a well known teacher.” 


May team Studio Notes 


Louise McMichael, soprano, who recently returned from 
a successful concert tour, appeared in recital on August 
19 at the Loch Arbor Hotel, Asbury Park. August 29 
Miss McMichael sang at the Music Lovers’ Club, Frank- 
fort, Ky. The next day she appeared at the Rotarian 
luncheon, at Frankfort and on September 3 she was soloist 
at the Church of the Ascension. September 15 Miss Mc- 
Michael gave a recital of Indian songs at the Lake Mohawk 
Country Club (N. J.), singing in the grotto (in costume) 
with special lighting effects. The Frankfort Journal said 
of her singing: “If one may indulge in incongruities Miss 


McMichael’s voice would be styled a lyric-dramatic, having 
enough volume for operatic selections such as the difficult 
Ritorna Vincitor which was magnificently sung, and enough 
lightness for the so-called art-song. Miss McMichael’s 
singing throughout the entire program was characterized 
by an easy production, a flawless diction, and an enviable 
style.” 

Sonia Rosova, mezzo soprano, recently sang at the Regent 
Theater New York, in a De Feo vaudeville act. Frank 
Ruhf, tenor, returning from a vaudeville tour with Gitz 
Rice, was immediately engaged for a Publix tour. Beatrice 
Lohre, soprano; Alice Jacobs, soprano, and Nadia Fedora, 
contralto have been filling church positions. 

Miss Stone’s studio remained open during the entire 
summer, owing to the great demand for her services. 


PARISI and EVANS 


(Martha Parisi) (Mary S. Evans) 
MUSICAL AND CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


50 West 47th Street New York 
Telephone: 
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GEORGE S. MADDEN 


ULTRAIST IN TONE PLACING 
Singing a Psychical study, not a Physical one 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 


Studio: 
TURANI« West 86th St., 
New York 


Voice Culture Operatic Coaching Telephone: 7530 Schuyler 


MADDALENA ELBA 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF 


RUDOLF LARSEN “wii 


Assistant to PROF. LEOPOLD AUER for 8 years 
336 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 828 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 


Telephone Nevins 1518 











KEDROFF QUARTET 


RUSSIAN VOCALISTS 
NOW ON SECOND AMERICAN TOUR 
Wm. B. Feakins, Inc., Times Bldg.. New York 
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Che _ Now Booking Season 1928-1929 
English Singers 


Concerts ab Madrigals. Folk Songs ¢ Other Music 
Management METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 33 West 42° S.NY.C. 














MARGARET 


RIEGELMANN 


SOPRANO 
Personal Representative: 
BARNET GOLD 
320 Manhattan Ave. 
Telephone: 


New York 
Monument 4655 





WYNNE PYLE 


PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC 
“I know of no better teacher than you.” (Signed) Harold Bauer. 


920 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK (Telephone: Billings 0635) 
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Artists Everywhere 





Patriccio Castillo, Mexican violin virtuoso, toured 
three years before arriving in New York, where he estab- 
lished himself last season, being heard with clubs, and at- 
tracting pupils. He planned to go to Mexico, returning 
in time to take up his season’s work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ross David have returned to New York 
where Mr. David has reopened his vocal studio in prepara- 
tion for a busy season. He also is director of the Inkowa 
Glee Club, which will start its ninth season on October 22, 
when rehearsals will begin for the concert to be given next 
spring. Mrs. David is the club accompanist. 

Ida Haggerty-Snell’s pupils’ musicale of September 30 
drew the usual large audience, crowding the commodious 
studio in New York City. A considerable number of the 
pupils appearing had had from ten days up to a season’s in- 
struction, and gave much pleasure to their hearers. Emilio 
Caruso, cousin of the immortal tenor and who looks much 
like him, has had but four weeks’ instruction, and sang cred- 
itably. Reinhold Strohecker was the accompanist. 

Karl Kraeuter, violinist, who is appearing in Town 
Hall on October 25, will include on his interesting program 
Introduction and Variations, opus 160, by Schubert; Adagio 
and Fugue in C major by Bach, for violin alone; Castle in 
Spain by Kraeuter, and Paganini’s Caprice No. 16, to 
which Mr. Kraeuter has set an accompaniment. 

Rosa Low’s recital for the season is scheduled for 
November 11 at the Theater Guild. 

Charles Nzegele, young American pianist, will be heard 
at Vassar College early in January. 

The New York String Quartet will open its seventh 
season on October 23 with a concert in Greenfield, Mass. 
Other late October and November engagements include ap- 
pearances in Evansville, Ind.; Waco and Houston, Tex.; 
Shreveport, La.; Nashville, Tenn.;Akron, Ohio, and Lock 
Haven, Pa. The quartet will be heard in a New York recital 
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MIMI AGUGLIA 


and ALFREDO d’ARPE—Specialists 
Histrionic Art and Voice Placing 


Suite 1192, Hotel Ansonia, N. Y. Sus. 3320 


Webber-Douglas School of Singing 


26 Clareville St. S. W. 7. LONDON, ENGLAND 
Tel. Kensington 3925 





Coaching of singers in song and opera repertory 
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on December 18. They are featuring on their programs 
Schubert’s quartet in A minor in commemoration of the 
centenary. 

Elly Ney, pianist, will be the soloist at the People’s 
Symphony concert in New York on February 15, shortly 
after her arrival from Europe, where she appeared with 
success this past summer. 

Harold Samuel, pianist, has been booked for a Wash- 
ington, D. C., recital on January 13. He is a very busy 
artist with three appearances on consecutive days—the Bee- 
thoven Orchestra, New York, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., and Washington. 

Michel Sciapiro has been engaged as a featured artist 
by the National Broadcasting Company (WJZ, Thursday, 
5:45 P. M.) His Eleven Moods in Music, A Series of 
Melodic Pieces for Violin with Piano Accompaniments, have 
just been issued by Harms, Inc., and ten compositions for 
motion pictures are shortly to be published by World- 
Wide Music Co. (Jack Mills, Inc. subsidiary) also a theme 
song for a picture which ‘will make its appearance on 
Broadway. Michel Sciapiro is playing one of his new 
songs, sung by Martinelli, as the opening and closing number 
in his radio recitals; he has made a’ special violin arrange- 
ment of it. His violin classes have been resumed with a 
large enrollment, which includes students from many states. 

Walter D. Smith, pianist, began his fall tour with a 
concert at Mary Wood College, Scranton, Pa. He presented 
a program for two pianos, assisted by Lilian T. Weiland. 
Mr. Smith’s transcontinental tour last season included thirty- 
eight of the Southern, Middle West and Western states. 
This summer he was guest teacher at the Chicago Musical 
College Summer Master School. 

Ifor Thomas, the young Welsh tenor who was intro- 
duced privately to New York musical circles last spring, has 
been engaged by May Beegle to sing a joint recital with 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, as the opening attraction of the Art Society season on 
October 19 at Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh. 

Nevada Van der Veer will sing three performances of 
the Ninth Sreynens with the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 


CLAIRE SVECENSKI 


Member of the Faculty of the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia 


anxounces the opening of her studio at 


407 Central Park West, New York (Telephone, Academy 5275) 


FOR PIANO INSTRUCTION 


—English, French, German, 


Italian and Spanish diction 
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chestra in that city in January, Ossip Gabrilowitsch con- 
ducting. 

Jeannette Vreeland has been engaged by the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society for two performances of The 
Messiah on December 16 and 17. These appearances will 


come directly after the soprano’s singing in Syracuse, N. Y., 
on December 13. 
Florence Wessell has moved on to Munich after a 


wonderful time in Paris. Mrs Wessell heard a splendid 
performance of Le Coq d’Or in the French capital and 
one of Die Meistersinger in Munich in which Herman 
Niessen was splendid and likewise Elizabeth Friederich. 
After Munich, Mrs. Wessell goes to Salzburg. 

The Wildermann Institute of Music gave a recital and 
graduation exercises at Town Hall, New York, September 
30, with instrumental and vocal numbers ; thirteen graduz ates 
were given diplomas and forty-four received certificates. 


Paris Critics Predee Grace Moore 

According to the Sun of October 5, “Grace Moore, young 
American opera star, scored a triumph in her Continental 
debut when she sang Mimi in La Boheme.” Louis Schneider, 
in the Paris Herald, was warm in his praise of the young 
artist, saying in part: “Miss Moore, singing Mimi in La 
Boheme, scored an unquestionable success. Her debut 
revealed a singer of exceptional talent and great promise. 
She has a melodious voice, well balanced both in high and 
low registers. She won the house, and in the third act was 
forced to repeat a duet with her American partner, William 
Martin.” 


Doris Niles’ Postrel Exhibited 


On October 12, Roland Hinton Perry’s portrait of Doris 
Niles was exhibited at the Grand Central Art Galleries. 


LEO ALTMAN 


Prof. National Conservatory, 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
603 West 140th Street, New York 


Formerly Budapest 


Audubon 8467 


ENGINEERING 
AUDITORIUM 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, etc. 
Rates Moderate 


ACCOMMODATES 880 
29 West 39th St., N. Y. C. “Pennsylvania 9220 




















Directors 
AMHERST WEBBER (late sub. conductor and solo repeti- 
teur at Covent Garden and Metropolitan Opera Houses. For 


20 years accompanist and coach to the De Reszke brothers.) 

W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS (Producer of Light Opera 

Seasons London and provinees. For nearly 20 years associ- 

ated with Jean and Edouard de Reszke as pupil and later 
assistant teacher.) 


THE MARGARET E, MacGONACHIE | Mme. Gardner Bartlett 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano 


Brownsville, Texas Studio: Lea Block - - 


VOICE PRINCIPLE 
Prof. of Nordica’s Singing Classes 
Sandusky, Ohlo 


BENDITZKY 


3445 ELAINE PLACE, orree ILL. 





President—MADAME JEAN DE RESZKE 
The school was formed with the object of carrying on the 
traditions of Jean de Reszke. The Directors, whe assisted 
him at his famous school until his death, have secured, on 
the vocal side, experienced teachers who have all been 

actual pupils of the Master. 


All subjects in ay for GRAND and 


JOHN WARREN ERB 


171 West 71st Street 
New York City 
Phone Trafalgar 3110 





EVAN RHYN 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Studio: 346 West 7ist Street, New York 





LIGHT OPERA — ORATORIO — RECITAL — 
TEAC NG 


For prospectus and particulars write to Secretary. Accom- 
modation secured, if required. 











VOCAL STUDENTS and SINGERS 





; Allantic s 
500 ROOMS 
with Sea Water Baths 
French Cuisine 
Concert Music 
Swimming Pool 
Turkish od Cabinet Baths 


Apartments and Hotel Rooms 


by the Day, Month or Year 


tabeee' 


PRESIDENT HOTEL 


On the tae Bonchibent e yo Avenue 





THE RIGHT WAY TO PRODUCE THE VOICE—HAVE YOU FOUND 


Tel.: 9541 Seeguahanas 


OTTO LUENING 








I studied with several noted teachers for years and then discovered 1 had been taught all —— 
‘as a revelation. Folder describing this valuable experience free on requ 
R. STUDIO 58, METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 


ultimately found. It w; 
Address : 


The Pad, way was 
1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





ETHEL R. DAY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Concert Work 


FRANK S. BUTLER 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Aural Theory — Harmony — Sight Singing 
Studios: 158 West 74th Street, New York City. 


Tel. babi senrinnsisl 1069 
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POWELL 


EMINENT VIOLINIST AND 
THEORETICAL PEDAGOGUE 


(Pupil of Wilhelmj and Glazounow) 
Technique—Interpretation—Harmony— 
Counterpoint—F ugue—Composition— 
Orchestration—etc. 
“doa! integration apply: Room 522, a 
a Ay - 57th St., N. 
: Circle 0116 











THE HECKSCHER THEATRE 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 104th ST.,, 


The most beautiful and luxurious of Manhattan’s small 
perfect acoustics and a distinctive atmosphere all its own. 


NEW YORK CITY 


playhouses. A real theatre with absolutely 
Still has a few excellent dates open for 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, OPERAS, PLAYS and PRIVATE MOTION PICTURE ENTERTAINMENTS. 
(Fully Equipped) 


nee — Director ~ 





~ OPPORTUNITIES — 


Tel. peanesteiad 1606 and 4860 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 


Eastman Scuoot or Music, Rochester, N. Y. 





MusicaL Director: 


OLAND CREAN 
VIOLINICD -tNSTSECTOR--SOBDUCTOR 
(indorsed by Noted Musicians 
GREENPOINT SCHOOL orf MUSIC 


ENSEMBLS — PIANO — HARMONY 
Studio: 887 Manhattan Avenue, Brookly: New York 
Greenpoint 6329 


Telephone: 








CAROLYN GRAY 


Accompanist-Pianist 
Available to Artists on Tour, or for 
Separate Dates—Season 1928-29. 

Address 
New York City 
210 East 77th Street 
Teleph : Rhineland: 2174 
Also 
302 Reymer Bldg., 239 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















A RARE OPPORTUNITY to secure the 
services of a first class accompanist, an 
excellent sight reader, for a limited num- 
ber of engagements in repertoire building, 
vocal and gigs. or recitals. Ad- 
dress: “E. N.,” care of MusICcAL 
Courier, 113" "West 57th Street, New 
York, or Telephone 3118 Yonkers. 





VIOLINIST—is desirous of making connec- 
tion with conservatory in United States or 
Canada. Formerly concert master of im- 
portant orchestras and also head of violin 
department in Budapest Conservatory. 
For further particulars, address “K. J. D.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 








PART VOCAL SCHOLARSHIP with 

established teacher of reputation offered 
by New York musical club. Students, and 
all who love music, write for prospectus 








and learn advantages gained by affiliat- 
ing with this well known organization. 

A. R.,” care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 





SECRETARY WANTED—Well known 
pianist desires the services of a young lady 
who is studying the piano, is talented and 
who wants an opportunity to pay for her 


instruction in secretarial services. Must 
be able to take dictation. Address: 
“S. W.,” Musicat Courter, 113 West 


57th Street, New York. 





SECRETARY WANTED—By well estab- 
lished singing teacher in New York City, 
a young girl with a good voice, who is 
willing in return for singing lessons, to 
give her services as secretary, daily from 
9:30 to 1. Address “T. R. F.,” care of 
Musica Courier, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 


ONE BASSOON PLAYER—TWO HORN 


PLAYERS—Wanted for Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra which goes on tour 
October 26th. Must be experienced. Ad- 
dress: Boston Women’s Symphony Or- 
chestra, Room 16, Steinert Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 





SINGERS for 





Well-known, reputable MANAGER will 
give office service and attend to corre- 
spondence, circularizing, bookings and all 
business for artists, with use of manager’s 
name on _ advertising, etc. Nominal 
monthly fee. Address: “J. S. D.,” care of 
Musica Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 








volunteer church Chorus 
Club. Times Square. Opportunity for 
special voice training and sight reading 
under accomplished director, Horace M. 
Hollister. Write UNION M. E 
CHURCH, 233 West 48th Street, 
York. 


New 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Beautiful two room roof gar- 
den pent house studio, sleeping porch and 
built in kitchen combined, for lease. Also 
a small studio, part time, can be arranged 
for by the hour, day or month. For par- 
ticulars and rates inquire of Manager, Mr. 
Black, 1425 Broadway, New York, Penn- 
sylvania 2634. 





out bath. 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 





The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
Large, teaching studios with bath 


Piano studios rented by the hour. _ 


Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at matwate prices 
Under Expert Jap t 
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RICHARD BUHLIG, Pianist 


Teaching: in California, July until October 38 
in New York City, Winter-Spring, “iene. 39 
Secretary of Richard Buhblig, 2515 Etne &t. 
or Room 1511, Steinway Hall, New York City 


ENRICA CLAY DILLON STUDIO of ACTING 


Coaching for Professional Sing ra and nape Opera 
| i ppointment: 15 West so tr§ St., New York Cit; 
Susquehanna 1670—Trafalgar 1162 


Address erkeley, Cal. 





Tee: 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing—NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
day, Monday. Choral Director, N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 


VINCENTV. 


Buccessor to AnTHor J. Houpsarp (Retired) 
Vocal Technique, Diction, } BA a Program Building 
First Assistant: Dr. George L. Dwyer 
246 Huntington Ave. Boston, Mass. 
Estelle LIEBLING 


SOPRANO 
145 West 86th St., New York 











Tel.: 1787 Circle 


ne same ate with 


Studio: 


Keuame BELLAMANN =* 


SE EBLING 
Specializes in Voice Placement 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York. Phone Circle 9873 


EDGAR a 


STILEMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
257 West 86th St., New York Tel. Endicott 1938 

















VITTORIO VERSE. 


OPERATIC AND CONCERT COACH 


Five Years Assistant Conductor 
at Metropolitan Opera House 


OPEN HIS STUDIO IN SEPTEMBER 
New York Trafalgar 8052 





WILI 
243 West 72nd St., 


NANA GENOVESE 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


BRUNO ZIRATO 
New York 


Personal Representative: 
322 West 72nd Street 


ANNA CASE @ 


Famous American Soprano 





Exclusive Management: 


R.  E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York. 








Exclusive 
Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway 
New York 


Victor Records Vitaphone 
Hardman Piano 





ttl 








Feel Music—Know Music—Express Music 
Courses in Trinity Principle Pedagogy, Musi- 
cianship and how to teach the Beginner to play 
in the First Lesson. 


Sight Singing without 
‘Numbers.’ 


Send $2 for Rhythm Lesson One and Construct- 
ive Music Book. 
Associate Teachers ir Every State. 
Send for catal jue and Guest Card 
Address 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Ave. (30th St.) New York City 
Phone Ashland 5551 


“Do re me,” “Intervals,” 





OSCAR 


SAENGER 


Studios: 
6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 











MUSICAL COURIER 


Lauri-V olpi Triumphs Everywhere 

Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
sailed from Paris on the Ile de France on October 10, New 
York bound. He left New York last January to open the 
opera season at the Royal Opera in Rome with Boito’s 
Nerone. He appeared there at the special request of Mus- 
solini and Prince Potenziani, Governor of Rome, for which 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza was kind enough to release Lauri-Volpi 
from his engagement with the Metropolitan. 

3esides Nerone, in which he scored a personal success, 
Lauri-Volpi sang in other operas in Rome, but the perform- 
ance of Trovatore was the climax of his triumphs. He was 
recalled forty times after Di Quella Pira. After the Roman 
appeared as guest in other cities in Italy and then 
Aires for the season at the Colon, where, 


season, he 
left for Buenos 


LAURI-VOLPI 
as Calif in Turandot. 
besides operas of his repertory, he sang for the first time 
Carmen and Pagliacci. 

After Buenos Aires the tenor returned to Italy to fulfill 
an important engagement at Verona’s Arena, where he sang 
Turandot, Rigoletto, and by request, one act of Trovatore. 

During the performance of Rigoletto at the Arena, Ga- 
briele d’Annunzio was present and after the third act wanted 
to meet Lauri-Volpi. The conversation between the two art- 
ists was interesting. 

“We have the duty,” said the poet, “to exalt our lyric art 
as a miracle of beauty, as a divine gift. Singing is like the 
fire; it is a miracle. How is singing governed and from 
where does its splendor come? We do not know because 
God created it and gave it to the few privileged ones. You, 
Lauri-Volpi, are one of these few privileged human beings. 
In my next book,” continued d’Annunzio, “I will have an 
entire chapter on the art of singing, a chapter,” he added, 
“that you have inspired me to write—your sublime notes in 
your admirable interpretation of the Duke of Mantua.” 

Lauri-Volpi, quite flattered at this unexpected compliment 
from Italy’s great poet, was almost speechless with great 
emotion and bowed before the poet with thanks. 

At the Metropolitan, beside his usual operas, 
will sing the title role in the new opera by Pizzetti, Fra 
Gherardo R. 


Lauri-Volpi 


Friday Afternoon Series at Peabody 
Conservatory 


Sixty-two years of 
year to year, lift the Friday 


recitals, given uninterruptedly from 
Afternoon Recital Series of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, to a position of 
distinction in the concert field of America. During this time, 
many of the world-famous instrumentalists have appeared 
in this series, and the high standard of artistic excellence 
which has marked the recitals in the past is to be continued 
for the coming, the sixty-third year. The first recital will 
take place on Friday, October 26, with the Barrere Little 
Symphony as players. The other attractions listed are: 
November 2, Alexander Sklarevski, pianist ; 9, [for Thomas, 
tenor; 16, Alfredo Oswald, pianist; 23, Rosalinda Morini, 
soprano; 30, Frank Gittelson, violinist ; December 7, Ernest 
Hutcheson, pianist; 14, John Charles Thomas, baritone ; Jan- 
uary 4, P asquale Tallarico, pianist; 11, Sylvia Lent, violinist ; 
18, Flonzaley Quartet; 25, Hans Kindler, cellist ; February 
1, Heinrich Schlusnuss, baritone; 8, Charles C ooper, pianist ; 
15, Toscha Seidel, violinist; 22, Austin Conradi, pianist ; 
March 1, Louis Robert, organist, and Orlando Apreda, viol- 
ist; 8, Gitta Gradova, pianist; 15, London String Quartet, 
and 22, Elsa Alsen, soprano. 


Many Appearances for Josef Rosenblatt 


Josef Rosenblatt, well known cantor and concert artist, 
has returned from a concert tour abroad during which he 
made forty appearances in a period of fifteen weeks. The 
leading cities of Europe were visited, including London, 
Paris, Antwerp, Berlin, Zurich, Vienna, Warsaw, Riga and 
Kovyno. Accompanying Mr. Rosenblatt were Mrs. Rosen- 
blatt, their son, Leo Rosenblatt, who arranged the concert 
tour, and the gifted young composer and pianist-accompanist, 
Abraham Ellstein. Mr. Rosenblatt was received with 
acclaim both by press and public. Some of the famous 
concert halls in which Mr. Rosenblatt sang during this tour 
were: Salle Gaveau in Paris, Konzertgebouw in Amsterdam, 
Flemish Opera House in Antwerp, Konventgarten in Ham- 
burg, Saalbau in Frankfort-am Main, Tonehalie in Munich, 
Grosses Konzerthaus in Vienna, Philharmonie in Warsaw, 
and National Opera House in Riga. Since his return he 
conducted the Jewish High Holiday Services at his syna- 
gogue in Brooklyn, N. Y., and now has entered on another 
busy season of concerts and religious services in America. 
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Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO: 
326A West 77th St., N.Y. 


oice Production without Interference 
Telephone Trafalgar 4385 


Free Voice Trial by Appointment 


ARTHUR BAECHT 


sigersae oe UISHED AMERICAN noo ie 
Serious Talented Pupils Accepted 

METROPOLITAN OP ea HOUSE "STUDIOS 

Studio 45, N. ¥ Tel. 





1425 Broadway, Penn 2634 


HARRIET Ff OSTER 


CONTRALTO 


N. De RUBERTIS, Conductor 


Kansas City OrcCHESTRA AND Civic Opera Co. 


Director of Kansas City Orchestral Training School 
1017 WASHINGTON STREET Kansas City, Mo, 





VOICE BUILDER 
aes COACH 


gy 1756 “Trafalgar 








LOUISE 


CLAIRE 
MAC PHERSON 


TWO-PIANO RECITALISTS 
Address: Secretary, Apt. 1-A, 186 Riverside Drive, New York 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, tesor 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


RENZO _VIOLA 
(PIANO — STUDIO 


1881 Grand Concourse, N. Y. C. fel. 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 
COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


ANNIE Louise DAVID 


AMERICAN HARPIST 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. Telephone Douglas 8800 
Auditions and Interviews by Appointment 
Available for Concerts. Management A ice Secxe.s, Fairmont Hotel 


ROSE. 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
New York 








Piano 
Harmony 
Com position 
Sedgwick 0910 





Studio: 





Management: 
E 1451 Broadway 











MANAGEMENT 


METROPOLITAN 
MUSICAL 
BUREAU 


33 W. 42 *° ST. 
N.Y. CITY 


WORLD 
FAMOUS 
CONTRALTO 

















Gifted American Bari- 
tone Scores. A singer 
possessed of a charm- 
ing, velvety aa artis- 
tically controlled voice 
who immediately sang 
his way into the hearts 
and esteem of his au- 
ditors.—N. Y. Am 

can, Feb. 4th, 1928. 


t: R. BE. J 


DONALD 
THAYER 


AMERICAN 
BARITONE 





Manag J 
1451 Broadway Nes York City 


SOHN MicCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 





Direction D, F. McSweeney 
565 Fifth Avenue 
Steinway Piano Used 


3 $ ROMUALDO 
Vocal 
Teacher 


Formerly conductor Metropol- 
itan Opera, New York, and 
to 


New York 








CLEMENTINE 
DE VERE 


SAPIO 


Prima Donna 
formerly: Metropolitan 
Opera, New York; Co- 
ent Garden, London; Theatre Royal, 
Madrid; La Seala, Milan; Grand 
Opera, Paris, ete. Principal Eng- European theaters. Coach 
lish and American Festivals. celebrities. 

OICE DEVELOPMENT, STYLE, REPERTOIRE 


Address 109 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City Phone Endicott 8066 


IA 











MM Vocal Teacher 


Hotel Ans Ansonia 


74th St. and Broadway 


Suite 12-144 


Tel. Susquehanna 3320 
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October 18, 


Annie Friedberg Concert Management Notes 


Annie Friedberg reports the following activities for 
artists under her management: 

Leonora Corona, Metropolitan Opera_ soprano, recently 
returned from a busy summer season in Europe and fulfilled 
her first autumn engagement on October 16 at Janesville, 
Wis., following she was booked for an appearance in Chicago. 
In November she is scheduled for recitals in her home town, 
Dallas, Tex.; at Howard Payne College, Brownwood; Con- 
verse College, Spartanburg, S. C., and Palestine and Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 

Marie Miller, harpist, has returned to New York to 
resume work for the season both as teacher and artist. 


She began her concert season at Washington, Conn., on 
October 13. She will also be heard this year as a member 
of the Amidu Trio. 


Willem Durieux, cellist and member of the Amidu Trio, 
has returned from a European vacation and will open his 
concert season on October 19 at Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

Myra Hess, pianist, owing to many engagements abroad, 
will not return to the United States until January 1 to 
begin her engagements with a Boston recital on January 5. 

Edwin Orlando Swain, baritone, began his season on 
October 1 at Lakeland, Fla., where he sang for the 
opening of the Masonic Home for the Aged. His November 
engagements include a return date in Portsmouth, Va., and 
appearances in Indianapolis and Muncie, Ind. He has an- 
other reéngagement for Stephens College, Annendale-on- 
Hudson next March, and on April 7 he will sing with the 
Lutheran Chorus in Cleveland. 

Yelly d’Aranyi, violinist, will return after the holidays 
for a closely-booked tour, opening at Springfield, Mass., as 
soloist with the local orchestra, on January 15. Other en- 
gagements include the Cincinnati Symphony, January 18-19; 
Buffalo, Chromatic Club, January 21; Washington, Mrs. 
Townsend’s Morning Musical, joint recital with Myra Hess, 
January 23; New York recital, January 29; Chicago Sym- 
phony, February 15-16, introducing the new Vaughn Williams 
concerto; Ann Arbor University School of Music, Fe ebruary 


i. 


ZARA D. JOSEPHSON | 


SPECIALIZES IN MOVIETONE WORK 
i endorsed by David Belasco. Singing: Trentini, 





LESLIE LOTH 


8 ies gb pet yt 
Teacher of Pia: 


MUSICAL COURIER 


20; Dartmouth College, February 26; Wellesley 
February 28, with Miss Hess, and Boston, March 12. 

Socrate Barozzi, violinist, will give his first recital of the 
season at Town Hall, New York, on November 2. On 
December 9 he will appear as soloist with the Reading, Pa., 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Phradie Wells, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, has 
returned from a summer vacation spent in Wyoming and 
is busy with rehearsals for her appearances at the Metro- 
politan. 

Bruce Simonds, pianist, 
3oston on November 3. 

A cable to his manager, Miss Friedberg, from Alexander 
Kipnis, announces his arrival in America the middle of 
October, in time to sing concerts before joining the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company. He will be heard in Baltimore 
on October 24. 

jRita Benneche is back from a long motor trip through 
the Canadian Rockies and is busy preparing her recital 
programs. 

Emma Roberts will be occupied with giving musicales in 
Newport until November. 





College, 


will open his concert season in 





Grace Cornell in American Debut, October 28 


Aside from the costumed pantomimic songs of other and 
more picturesque periods with which Frank Parker will 
supplement the dance program of Grace Cornell when that 
young artist makes her American debut at the Booth 
Theater on Sunday evening October 28, Mr. Parker will 
be responsible here, as he was throughout Miss Cornell’s 
European tour, for the stage settings and lighting effects. 

Also Mr. Parker assisted Miss Cornell in designing her 
beautiful costumes which were executed by Granier, by 
Mario Fortuny and Paquin in Paris, and by Gallenga in 
Florence. 


Mme. Zara D. Josephson Teaching in New York 


Mme. Zara D. Josephson, who discovered Alma Gluck 
and became her first teacher for five years, has returned 


THEODORE 


VIOLINIST 


no and Composition 
intment 


Met 
618 West Vand Street, 


hods : 5 Loogele J old Auer and Lucien Capet 
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Atlantic City, where she taught singing and diction 
and is instructing beginners and 


York studio. 


from 
for the past eight years, 
advanced pupils at her New 


Mme. Josephson is a well known figure in musical and 
theatrical circles here. She is a cousin of David Belasco 
and was for many years a confidential friend of the late 


Oscar Hammerstein. She appeared in many Belasco pro 
ductions, among which were Zaza, Du Barry and Magda. 
The dean of the American stage recommends her highly 
as a teacher of diction. 

In England, the land her birth, Mme. Josephson 
began her musical career as a pianist, studying for five years 
with Mme. de Pachmann. Among her well known pupils 
is the prominent radio artist, Genia Fonarovia, who studied 
English songs and diction with her. 


of 


Ganz’ New York Recital October 29 


Rudolph Ganz’ only appearance here this season will be 
at Carnegie Hall, October 29. His program will consist of 
the Chopin Fantasy in F minor; miscellaneous numbers by 
Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Schubert and Brahms; the 
ven sonata in F minor; numbers by Alkan, Blanchet, Ravel 
and Debussy, and two of Mr. Ganz’ own compositions, In 
May and After Midnight. Mr. Ganz is vice-president of the 
Chicago Musical College. 


, 
seetho 


Marion Talley to Open New Auditorium 
Marion Talley will give a benefit recital on November 2 
to open the new auditorium completed by Bethany College, 
Lindsborg, Kans. The singer is donating her services and 
the entire proceeds will revert to the Auditorium Building 
Fund. 
George Liebling’s Concerto for Chicago 
George Liebling will give a Kimball Hall piano recital in 
Chicago on January 31, at which he will play his own Con- 
certo Eroica, with Leonard Liebling at the second piano. 


KATZ |i SPIELMAN 


CELLIST 
N. Y. Tel. 2796 Trafalgar 


ZOk=u 


Broadhurst 7543 302 West 8ist St., 











Hammerstein. Former teacher of Alma Glu i 
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8103 Langley Ave., Chicago, hie Tel.: 2828 Radcliffe 





Concert Mgt., Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
33 W. 42nd &., New York. 


Facu 
VIOLIN — VO 
775 Montgomery St., 


OICK — 





4822 Morchester Ave., Chicago 


CONSTANTINE 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Ity of 21 prema Teachers 
"IANO — CORNET, ETC. 
Jersey city, N. J. 


KEATOR 


Organist and Director of — 4 
St. comers M. K Chure! 
122 West 76th St. Now York City 
Special Miata Last Sunday Evening Each Month 
Also, Special Reeltals by Visiting Organists: 
Nov. 27, Charles M. Courboin. Jan. 27, Frederick 


H 
A 
R 
R S. 
I 


Tel. Bergen 9617 


E 
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Schiieder. April 30, Firmin Swinnen. 





M. ZIOLKOWSKI 


Polish Pianist-Composer 
509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tel. 4995 Kildare 


(FRANK) 





(ERNESTO), 


La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 





MR. 4 MRS, “JASCHA EASTOFSKY 


Bank of Re 5 Ay jg = kaway Beach 
Tel. Belle Harbor 4620 








comcear Composer-Planist Concert Pianist and Pedagoque Speelalizing in 253 Amherst Ave., Jamaica, N. Y.—Tel. Republic 51546 
Voice Buliding Interpretation and Technique 
or een CUS okAronio 
STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST., NEW YORK ; PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 G. RESCHIGLI AN 
Bay side onthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 


Soloist—Fifth-s pee arick Church 1873 





OPERA AND CONCERT TENOR 





4412 Douglaston Blvd., Douglaston, Long Island 


Soloist—-St. Vincent Ferrer, N. 








Vocal Studio-202 W. 79 St., N. ¥.C. Tel. Endicott 8427 





VOICES ARTISTICALLY PLACED AND 
D Li 


in French and Italian Diction 
Piano Instruction 
VACCARO OPERA COMPANY 


Coaching 


The Musical Forecast 





ANNA BEESE 


TEACHER OF PIANO 








Room 24, 1425 Broadway New York City 


JAMES HAUPT 


TENOR 





$2.00 


Per Year 


A Layman’s Magazine of 
Music and the Arts 








326A W. 77th St.,N. ¥Y.C. Trafalgar 4385 
599 W. 190th St., 'N.Y.C. Wash. — 3004 


ISSAY LUKASHEVSKY 


Studios { 








$2.00 


Per Year 








Mét.: George Engles, National Broadcasting Co. 
711 Fifth Avenue New York 





551 Union Trust Building 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Address: 598 West 191st St., 
Tel: Wadsworth 5175 


N. Y. 











E. ARNE HOVDESVEN 








CONCERT ORGANIST 


FRANCES SEBEL 





1017 Steinway Hall, New York 
Organ Recitalist—Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Penn. 


SIDNEY DORLON LOWE 


PIANO ACCOMPANIST : COACH 
Steinway Hall The Pouch 
New York STUDIOS 345 clinton Ave., Brookiyn 








BIDEAU NORMELLI 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
1515 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, III. 
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PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 


516 Steinway Hall New York 


SUE 
HARVARD 


Soprano 


Address: 1412 Steinway Hall, 
New York, N. Y. 


Blair Neale 


Pianist 
Accompanist 
Exclusively for 


Edward Johnson 
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with private bath, are available at moderate rates. 





HE leading “motif” 
Hall management is service. 
sons you will enjoy living here. 


truly homelike. 


and full hotel service without extra charge. 


Phone ENDicott 9200 


Standish all 


‘A Residential Hotel ' 
45 w 81" St. New York 


throughout the Standish 
For many rea- 
The rooms 
are commodious, tastefully appointed 

Across the street you will 
hear the singing of birds in the gardens of 
the Museum of Natural History. A few steps 
away lies Central Park. Not the least of 
Standish Hall's features is a master chef 
whose culinary compositions possess a unique 
charm. You will demand many encores from 
his work. Apartments, furnished or unfur- 
nished, of 2, 3 and 4 rooms, each bedroom 
Electric lights, linens, maid 


SOPRANO 


Exclusive Mgt., Hurok, Ine., 55 West 42nd St., New York 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 
TEACHER OF TEACHERS 
Pedagogical Classes and Private Pupils 


Studio—87 Hamilton Place, New Yor City 
Apptication By Malt PREFERRED 


SAMUEL 


GINSBERG 


BARITONE 
Emitlo Roxas Studios 
703 Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th Street 
__ New York _City 














The Breakers 


On the Boardwalk 
Atlantic City, N. J 


PREFERRED - - - 


In Summer and all seasons by 


orn Higl those who know and wish the best 
nes upon either the American or Euro- 


pean Plan. 
Bathing from rooms. 
Sensible rates withal. 


Hillman Management. 

















Address: 1417 Steinway 
Hall, New York 
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EXPRESSIONS 


The Vital Part Inventories Play in Piano Financing—Almost 50 Per 
Cent. of Capital Absorbed, Creating a Waste—A Startling 
Exhibit of Such Losses in Profits 


Second Article 


these years, it 


For 


has been 


these many moons, nay many 


maintained that the prevailing systems of 
wufacturing and selling of 


Notwithstanding 


been 


financing made the maz 


banking business this 


pianos a 


long-maintained claim, there have very few 


bankers that hay 


this is meant a banker taking 


piano business, and conducting it lines that 


would make it really profitable banking propo 
sition 

being carried on one of the most 
in both 


occurred 


| here is now 


revolutionary presentation blems 


1 11 


manufacturing and _ sellin; 


in the history of the plano ere has been 
no event in the piano world that has created as 


much discussion and has been watcl with as much 


intense interest on the part of piano men than is 


presented in the changing of manuf: ring systems 


running into distribution meth- 


\meri 


and policies, and this 


that of the Piano Company 


ods, as 


A Gigantic Pr oblem 
\n immensity of 
Urquhart 


combinz 


problen 


when he took full charge of this great 


1 
traditions as 


won, ati 


regards nam ‘arried out 


partial plan at have been overwhelming in their 


etiect, tor thet were lal) nillion f dollars tied 


units of the 


rious piat 
l l pranit 


rganization. ‘The story has been told of the amount 


Nanos that have been sold in irk City dur 


ast summer months, running far in excess 


of two millions of which the writer en 


deavored to prese irticle of this ser 
as ad) 

past, hut 

Wer" car) 


pianos 


This immense amazed 


lhe 


vanced as to the 


1] 
secning 


world usual amount irgument 
why and refore 
efttort. "ew ming] li dug 
sons for the placing between 
two and 


to be 


three million lollars’ worth of pianos 
sales 


out the 
thods that had 


ual ] Pi 
logical conciusion 1 the nethods 


sold at ret: toa 


and carrying 
been 


planned for the liquidization of the slowly moving 


inventories piled up in the various factories of the 


American Piano Company. 


Standardizing Production 


question of inventory is a serious matter in 


or many udition has 
litferent 


‘The P 


when he 


been creating 


res 


Sstyies ol 


1dent Company 


took office, found in hand in the various units of 


the compat ver six millions of dollars as a 


PTOSS 


tory of the various industrial units. *, Urqu 


hart, a trained banker, could at once figure, and that 


without pencil and paper, what this meant as an addi- 


tian to the +} 1 in tl  Peruraen ae 
tion to the overhead in the carrying of such an 1n- 


ventory. He began an investigation as to the vari 


ous styles of pianos carried in each unit. 


He pro- 


posed to standardize the products of the Mason & 
the Chickering, and the Roch- 
ester unit of this great industrial combination. 


Hamlin, the Knabe, 


The facts presented that this accumulation of in- 
like 340 


This included the different scales 


ventory represented something different 


styles of pianos. 


which determine the size of the instruments, the 


various woods in cases, the different styles included 
in the period designs. 
and be 
has not stopped altogether, there are ninety-three dif- 


including the woods in the products 


Today, it carried in mind the elimination 
ferent styles, 
that are running through the various American Piano 
Company units, 

The standardization of the preducts can be read- 
ily grasped when it is stated that today the inventory 
of these various plants is below three millions. Jn 
other words, there has been liquidized between two 
and three million of dollars in the readjustments that 
have been made possible through this series of sales 


2 
{711s 


SUM NLE? 


Cutting Down on Styles 


who makes and sells pianos, 


The 


whether he be a manufacturer exclusively or a retail 


piano man 


piano exclusively, can individualize what all 


this means by the statement that the old line prod- 


man 


ucts of the Mason & Hamlin presented twenty-five 


styles. “Today, there is being carried through the 


different processes of manufacturing in the Mason 


& Hamlin factory nine styles of pianos. In the 


under the old processes, there were 
In the Chick- 
there 


Knabe factory, 
are fifteen. 


old 


there 


sixty styles; today there 


ering factory, under the system, were 


Today nine styles. In 


plant (the 


fifty-five styles. are 
not as yet been 
there 200 styles 


while today this has been reduced 


the Rochester figures have 


definitely arrived at), were over 


in the old system, 
to sixty styles. 

It will be seen that in this readjustment as to pro- 
duction, there will be carried into the distribution 
methods that have startled the piano world a linking 
inventories 


together of the insofar as 


alone are concerned, resulting in a saving that will 


] yrocesses, 
ipply not only to the producing phase, but also the 
same savings will come to those who sell the prod- 
ucts of the plants of the American Piano Company. 
The distribution problem presented in the new 
systems inaugurated by the president of the Amer- 
ican Piano Company will be discussed in another 
article. We will confine ourselves at the present to 
the question of standardizing the products of a piano 
factory, and this will then apply to each one of the 
units of the American Piano Company. Any one 
can see, as in the instance of the Mason & Hamlin, 
where twenty-five styles had been going through the 
factory, the saving that will accrue through the re- 
duction of this old number of styles to nine styles. 


What This Means to the Dealers 

There will be a conserving of the inventory that 
will present to the dealer, probably, an unusual phase 
of the utilization of the capital that before the new 


system was put into process, will apply to his own 
business in the same measure. Instead of carrying 
fifty pianos, the dealer can get along with an inven- 
tory of twenty-five pianos, for there will be a con- 
stant movement on nine styles in the Mason & Ham- 
lin factory, instead of an accumulation of twenty- 
five styles. The dealer who orders any particular 
style will not be told that the order can not be filled, 
for with the limited number of styles in the different 
plants there always will be a unit production that 
will keep pace with the demand, for the demand will 
be likewise standardized through this system of pro- 
duction. 

Turning to the Knabe factory, with its sixty styles 
in the old system, and fifteen styles under the new 
system, the same applies, and this follows in the 
Chickering, with its fifty-five styles under the old 
methods of production as against the nine styles 
they present at the present time. 

The Rochester plant here being the greatest pro- 
ducer as to units of production will be able to fill 
orders for the dealer without any trouble, for there 
will be only sixty styles as against over 200. 


Speeding Up Distribution 

All manufacturers realize the fact that there comes 
to them the knowledge that one certain style is in 
greater demand than others. They endeavor to re- 
trieve themselves by creating a larger production of 
the one style in demand and reducing the production 
as to the styles that are not constantly in demand. 
This clogs the forwarding processes and holds back 
the pianos that are in demand through the reluc- 
tance of the dealer to carry the styles that his sales- 
men are not pushing. 

It might be said as an illustration that the style A 
Mason & Hamlin piano exceeds in demand that of 
any Naturally, the 
then there should be more style A’s produced, but 


other style. mind insists that 
in the event of an increased line of orders coming in 
at any special time, even though this percentage z 
to production be carried out as nearly as possible to 
the orders of the past, there will be a jolt, and the 
When 
a piano dealer wants a piano in a sale, he wants it. 
Taking are here confronted 
with an effort on the part of the 
Company to create a saving which means a profit. 
This applies also directly to the dealers. By limit- 
ing the styles, and the American Piano 
Company believes that it will be possible to reduce 
the number of styles under the new system that 
have been figured here if this carried through, and 
can see why it can not be carried through, 


orders for style A’s can not be at once filled. 
these examples, we 
American Piano 


number of 


no one 
there is presented a new phase in piano making and 
selling that has prevented those profits in the past 
that should go to those who make and sell pianos. 


Conservation of Capital 

This is only one of the revolutionary efforts on 
the part of the American Piano Company to bring 
into clear, comprehensive selling systems and manu- 
facturing methods a saving that has heretofore gone 
to waste with no one endeavoring to stop this super- 
fluous use of capital that should be working in the 
direction of carrying on the sales made as they usu- 
ally are in the piano business. 

If one follows the making of a piano from the 
raw materials into the piano factories, from the 
piano factories into the warerooms, the incidental 
costs of this forwarding of raw materials to the 
completed instrument, it will be found that adherence 
to tradition, the utter lack of comprehension of the 
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conserving of capital, the saving of that capital for 
use in the carrying of overheads, both in the manu- 
facture and the selling, has been entirely neglected. 
Under this new system there will be an evolution 
from the tying up of capital in inventories that will 
be the salvation as to the financing of the paper pro- 
duced through the selling, both wholesale and retail. 

The present writer has contended for many years 
that the waste in manufacturing and in selling and 
the lack of collection ability, has made the piano 
business what it is. That means that the piano busi- 
ness in itself is a great profit producer, but the profits 
have been wasted in the useless carrying of heavy 
and useless inventories that spell waste. 


Eliminating Financial Wastes 


Turning back to the reduction of the inventory 
of the American Piano Company during this past 
year from over six millions to less than three mil- 
lions, and the process of reducing those inventories 
continuing, is it not possible for that process to bring 
to the people the pianos that they really want, but 
which no incentive is offered to buy? There are in 
formulation, so the writer believes, certain direct 
movements as to the financial problems that have 
presented in the past that will be brought, one might 
say, face about through the application of good 
business methods that will create an entirely different 
method as to the elimination of different channels 
through which wastes have flowed. The application 
of strict confirmation of all contracts, the giving the 
dealers the advantages that come through the elim- 
ination of expense as to inventories and which are 
carried into the overhead charges, will enable the 
dealers to follow suit and take advantage of this one 
point of elimination of styles that will enable the 
dealer to likewise cut down his inventory and this 
presenting a profit, if he counts his pennies, instead 
of imagining that he has dollars to play with. 

It takes a great amount of courage to face prob- 











GOOD GLUE 


A good glue properly used will make 
good finished products. 


Musical instruments, especially, are 
built for permanency as well as good 
appearance. One thing necessary to 
insure that permanency and good ap- 
pearance is good glue. 


Radio cabinets, victrolas, or pianos 
with checks in the veneers or loose 
edges after being used a short time do 
not have a good appearance, and cer- 
tainly no permanency. 


Insure against these difficulties by 
using PERKINS PROVED PROD- 
UCTS. They have been used many 
years by the musical instrument trade 
and are known to give perfect satis- 
faction. 





PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 


Sales Office: 
South Bend, Indiana. 


Factory and General Office: 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania. 
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lems of this kind, and have the strength to fight for 
what should present as its own solution by common 
business rules. It would take a volume to present all 
that is meant in this one subject of conservation as 
to styles and bring into view what will be given to 
the dealers who take advantage of this elimination 
of waste practices, the holding to the industrial 
processes and at the same time bringing out different 
styles as the public may demand. 


Elasticity of Production Retained 


We all concede that no one style of piano appeals 
to all people. If that were the case, this would be a 
very peculiar and stolid world to live in. By stand- 
ardizing the products of each one of the units of the 
American Piano Company, there will be that con- 
stant endeavor to present new case designs, not too 
often, but just as the demand dictates that there 
shall be presented something that is different from 
what has been running for a year or more. That 
does not mean that there will be new scales drawn, 
new actions asked for, and the numerous expenses 
that are attendant upon the production of a different 
sized piano, but there will be that elimination of all 
useless and extravagant waste that goes with the 
carrying of a large number of styles, or the having 
a large number of conflicting movements through 
the factory processes. 

The dealers will participate in the savings, and 
principally in the fact that salesmen themselves will 
become attached to this or that style as it comes 
through to them regularly ; their confidence will grow 
with the piano, and they can extend that confidence 
to the piano public. 

This standardizing process, therefore, presents the 
why and wherefore of the drive to dispose of discon- 
tinued styles, of the disposing of all materials in the 
inventory that were necessary for the production of 
hundreds of different styles. This has been accom- 
plished, they are past and out of the way of the 
extension of probably the tail end of these various 
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styles that are coming through, amounting to some- 


thing like $500,000. 
Modernizing Piano Methods 


Just what this means to the dealer in having all 
of these discontinued styles disposed of by the Amer- 
ican Piano Company under its own management is 
apparent, and the not asking the dealers to create 
special sales for this purpose throughout the country, 
which would entail not only the tremendous charges 
incident to the shipping, etc., the probable lack of 
success and this through lack of courage on the part 
of dealers who would not probably get into the view- 
point of the eliminating the great expense in the in- 
dustrial phase of the piano, is proof of the sound 
business judgment of the new executive heads. 

This elimination of styles, the reorganization of 
the factory movements, the reduction as to inventory, 
is but one of the many changes that this funda- 
mental is bound to bring about. 

If the dealers can not make money, the manufac- 
turers can not make money. 
that the carrying of a large number of styles of any 
particular make of piano certainly incurs an expense 
as to the inventory that trickles down through all of 
the various movements that are necessary to the mak- 
ing of a sale and the ultimate collection of the last 
installment. WILLIAM GEPPERT. 


It must be considered 
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The Most Exacting Manu- 
facturers Finish Pianos 
with Mawalac 


“PIANO FINISH” has become the synonym for the most 
beautifully finished wood surfaces. 
have always been proverbially exacting with regard to the 
appearance of their product. 
beautiful finish than was ever possible before and has the 
added advantage of retaining its lustrous surface indefinitely. 
To Manufacturers: Our representatives are experts in the 
application of lacquer finishes. 
to help you avoid untried methods and costly experimenting. 


Mawalac 


The Permanent Lacquer Finish 
or Pianos and Fine Furniture 


Maas & Waldstein Company 


Manufacturers of Lacquer, Lacquer Enamels and Surfacers 


Plant, 438 Riverside 


Chicage Office and Warehouse 
1115 W. Washington Blvd. 








Piano manufacturers 


Mawalac produces a more 








They will gladly cooperate 


Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Los Angeles Office and Warehouse 
1212 Venice Blvd. 
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Musical Instrument Dealers 
Discuss Foreign Competition 


\t a well attended meeting of the National Association of 
Musical Instrument & Accessories Manufacturers in New 
York City on Friday, October 5th, steps were taken to elimi- 
nate what many members of the Association believe to be 
serious irregularities in connection with the importation 
of competing foreign merchandise, resulting in unwar- 
rarited competition with domestic manufacturers. The en- 
tire situation and the opinion of the Association with re- 
spect to it are clearly summarized in the following resolu- 
tion which was adopted at the meeting: 

“Resoivep, that the National Association of Musical In 
strument and Accessories Manufacturers reiterates its orig- 
inal principles at the time of organization that it is an 
association of manufacturers of musical instruments and 
accessories banded together for their mutual interest and 
protection, and that it is fundamentally opposed to the im- 
musical merchandise when such 
grade or when offered in this 
that which the domestic manu- 
receive for his products in order to 
of profit after paying the high 
factories and other neces- 
with manufacture in this 


mpeting 
mieror 
below 


portation ot 
merchandise is of 
country at price 
facturer is entitled t 
obtain a legitimate margin 
wages prevailing in American 
Sary expenses in connection 
country; and 

“Be it Resotvep FurtuHer, that this Association pledges 
its interest and support to a thorough investigation by its 
duly appointed committee of present or anticipated condi- 
tions pertaining to importation which are injurious to any 
of its members; and 

‘Be it Resorven Furtuer, that this Association stands 
ready to use its influence through governmental or other 
channels in making effective forms or relieving action 
which may be recommended by its committee and found 
acceptable to Association : and 

“Be it Resocvep Furtuer, that a committee of three be 
appointed immediately by the President for this purpose, 
and that it be instructed to report its findings and recom- 
mendations as soon as possible to the Executive Committee 
of the Association, who, in turn, will submit them to the 


any 


the 
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GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
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Write us for our Attractive Propositions 


EA. Starck Piano Gn. 


Executive Offices: Chicago, Illinois 


Association at its discretion, but not later than the next 
duly called business meeting.” 

The Association approved the plans of the National Bu- 
reau for the Advancement of Music for the further promo- 
tion of fretted instruments and drums. A report of the 
National Bureau was given to the Association by Kenneth 
Clark, who is in immediate charge of the work. 

President Lomb reported upon an interview with officials 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce concerning the possibility of 
association activity in promoting exports of fretted in- 
struments and drums and told the members of the facilities 
available in the Department of Commerce. It was sug 
gested that the Association might compile a small booklet 
describing American made fretted instruments and drums, 
together with a list of members of the Association and the 
products made by them, which could be circulated in foreign 
countries through American consular agents and commercial 
attaches, and mailed direct to importers of musical instru- 
ments in foreign countries. 

The next meeting of the Association will probably be held 
in the latter part of January or the early part of February 
in some place easily accessible from New York, possibly At- 
lantic City. This decision was made with the expectation 
that most of the western members of the Association will 
come to New York at about that time in connection with 
their own business. 


The New Edison Products 


There is a great deal of interest among music merchants 
on the Pacific Coast, in the new Edison phonograph and 
radio combination instruments. They were not shown at 
the recent Pacific Radio show and when samples arrive, 
they will be used for a special exhibit which will visit lead- 
ing cities of the Coast. H. J. Zeusler, manager of the Edi- 
son Phonograph Distributing Co., San Francisco, has been 
deluged with letters of inquiry and applications for deal- 
erships. At the close of September he said that exhibits 
will be held in San Francisco, at the rooms of the Com- 
pany on Mission Street and then, successively in the fol- 
lowing cities: Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Spokane, and 
back to Fresno and other California points. 
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“Perfected” “Crown” 


American Steel & Wire 
Chicago_New York Company 








The presence of the 


Kelly Plate 


in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 
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The O. S. Kelly Company 
Springfield . - Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Name Value Group 
a 


“AMERICA’S FINEST PIANO” 


A.B. CHASE 


ESTABLISHED 1675 
“ 


“THE SWEET TONED" 


EMERSON 


ESTABLISHED 1649 


a 


“SECOND OLDEST PIANO IN AMERICA™ 
~~ ¥ 
a 
LINDEMAN < SONS 
ESTABLISHED 1836 


Pa 


A Distinctive Line 
jor 
Exclusive Representation 


a 





A.B. CHASE ~ EMERSON CORP. 


wEw YoRK WY 


FACTORIES AT NORWALK OHIO 








CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys, 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 


Get Morefor Your 
Used Pianos 


General key repairing. Extra 
heavy beveled Dupont ivorine 
composition tops will increase 
sale of used pianos. Ivory 
key-boards sanded, polished, 
reglued. Write for our com- 
plete price-list. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prompt service. 


PIANO KEYS 
RECOVERED 


PianoService 
1719-21 MonDamin AVE 
Des MoineS,lowa. 








ACTION BRACKETS 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens, Co., 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 








ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St.. New York City. 





BASS STRINGS 





KOCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwarth 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by the 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 Second 
Avenue, New York. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLODT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 





MACHINERY 


PLAYER LEATHERS 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
=. “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 

ser. 


ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveliness 
and permanency. For use on pouches and repairing pneu- 
matics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, New York. 





MUSIC ROLLS 


SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, INC., 
manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll for és Note 
Players and also Expression Reproducing Piano using Stan- 


| dardized Tracker Bar. Catalog included latest Word Rolls 


and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 66 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 


S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





MONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, manu- 
facturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin Slides, Drop 
Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, and Pump 

ardware. Special parts made to order. 122 Opera Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. 
Piano 


Manufacturers 
Machine molded Grand and Upright plates. 


Racine, 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St, New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 
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Fire Causes Serious Damage to 
Sherman-Clay Warehouse 


A serious fire broke out in the warehouse of Sherman, 
Clay & Co., at Speer and Harrison streets, San Francisco, 
just before the hour of 8 P. M. on the evening of October 6. 
A full estimate of the damage to pianos and to the shop 
of the firm has not yet been made, but it will probably 
range between $200,000 and $300,000, it was stated at the 
firm’s headquarters on October 8. The loss is fully covered 
by insurance. This estimate does not include the cost of 
damage to the warehouse which is owned by the Sante 
Fe Railroad Co. Reconstruction work will be begun im- 
mediately. 

A taxi driver turned in the first alarm and the night 
watchman telephoned immediately to Wm. O’Connor, office 
executive for P. T. Clay. Mr. O'Connor, who rushed to 
the scene, found that the fire department had been extremely 
prompt in responding to three alarms and the under- 
writers had done splendid work in arriving almost as 
promptly as the firemen. They saved many pianos from 
damage by water and chemicals by covering them with 
rubber blankets. The pianos which were of various lines 
handled by Sherman, Clay & Co., were most of them still 
boxed. About 300 of them were destroyed and the shop 
was gutted. 

The firm, however, has plenty of pianos on hand to carry 
on its retail business as usual and the shop is working in 
the Mission street building of Sherman, Clay & Co. 
till the warehouse is rebuilt. 


Columbia’s Masterwork Series 
for Schubert Centennial Week 


Shortly after Columbia's recent issuance of Schubert's 
Sonata in G major, op. 78, for piano, the Bridgeport ware- 
houses of the company reported that it was the best seller 
in the Masterworks department of September. This sonata 
appeared simultaneously with another set of a very popular 
composition with music lovers, Schubert's Trio in B flat, 
op. 99. 

It is the work often referred to as Schubert's “Fantasia 
in G,” owing to a whim of its publisher, who thus en- 
titled it in 1826, against Schubert's manuscript indication. 
The recording is by Leff Pouishnoff, and Columbia, in ac- 
cordance with its educational activities for the Schubert 
Centennial, follows the correct title as desired by the com- 
poser. 

The entire Centennial Edition of the Columbia Master- 
works Series, of which these recordings are part, is the 
high spot in the activities for Schubert Week—Back to Mel- 
ody—November 18 to 25. The organizers engaged by the 
Columbia Company for the coordination of civic, education- 
al, and musical activities are now working from coast to 
coast and their reports show a degree of popular interest 
in the Schubert Centennial beyond any precedent in the his- 
tory of music. All told, 1,315 communities are being organ- 
ized. 


Music in Honolulu 

J. W. Bergstrom, proprietor of the Honolulu Music Co., 
Honolulu (T. H.), has sailed from San Francisco for his 
island home aiter making a trip to the mainland. At the 
Q RS factory where he called, he gave a good account of 
business conditions in the territory. He also visited the 
Western Piano Corporation. Contrary to popular ideas, 
residents of the Islands are quite addicted to piano-playing 
and the Honolulu Music Company caters to a musical clien- 
tele by carrying all the following pianos: Mason & Hamlin, 
Kroeger, Brambach, Milton, Autopiano, Haines Bros., and 
others. 


F. M. Kimmel Now Cleveland Manager 


Frank M. Kimmel has been appointed manager of the 
new Ampico Hall in Cleveland, O. Mr. Kimmel is an 
experienced piano man, having been manager of the Arthur 
Jordan Piano Company in Washington, D. C., for about 
five years previous to his acceptance of his present position. 
The store is located at 1721 Euclid avenue. 


Chicago Piano Club Elections 


The annual meeting for election of officers of the Chicago 
Piano Club will be held October 8 at the Illinois Athletic 
Club. The nominating committee has proposed the follow- 
ing slate: President, Roger O’Connor ; vice-president, G. R. 
Brownell; secretary, Ben. F. Duvall; treasurer, George F. 
McLaughlin. 


Barnes Opens New Establishment 


The new store of the Barnes Music Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif., at 344 South Broadway, has been formally 
opened. The store is very attractive, and has considerably 
more floor space than the old store. Two floors and the 
basement are occupied in the new building. 


Irving Zuelke to Rebuild 
A new ten-story building is to be erected in Appleton, 
Wis., by Irving Zuelke, whose music store was destroyed 
by fire this past winter. It is estimated that the cost of 
the building will be $350,000. 





New Branch Store 


A branch store has been opened in Bay St. Louis, Miss., 
by the Gulf Coast Music Company, of Gulfport, Miss., with 
Miss Ethel De Armas as manager. 


Cantlon Piano House Moves 


The Cantlon Piano House, Great Falls, Mont., has moved 
to a new store at-515 First Avenue. sy 
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The Style FC, 48” High 
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The Style F Series—three handsome 
models of the same dainty size—is one 
of the reasons why the factories of the 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS 
PIANO COMPANY 


are working overtime! 
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You too may profit, as other dealers 
are, by the new and phenomenally suc 
cessful styles in the Jesse French line. 
Write today for information on the Style 
F Series, the Grand Ensembles and the 
Lagonda Period Grands—these are the 
leaders which, in addition to the standard 
line, are making piano history. 
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: The JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. : 
: Newcastle, Ind., U. S. A. B 
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Official News from the Music 
Industries Chamber of Commerce 


D. L. Loomis Addresses Music 
Dealers in San Francisco 


he most important meetings attended by tie & 
executive secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Music Merchants, was held in San Francisco on 
October 9. This was the second of a meetings 
to be held in various cities on the Pacific Coast. 1 he first 
of these was held on October 4 at Los Angeles. The sec- 
was at San Francisco on October 9. 
Portland, Ore., October 10; 
Seattle, Wash., October 12 


(One ot 


Loomis, the new 


series otf 


stated above, 
meetings scheduled are: 
Tacoma, Wash., October 12; 
Spokane, Wash., October 17 
Mr. Loomis, on this trip, will endeavor to explain the 
real usefulness of the National Association to the indi- 
vidual music dealer, as well as its relationships with the 
state and regional associations. Due to the new constitu- 


tion and by-laws, it is believed that this explanation will be 


yarticularly use = and timely. 

ie ail be accompanied on his trip by Shirley Walker, 

addition to connection with the various Pacific Coast 

‘ids the post of vice-president of the National 
Music Merchants. He brings with him a 

from C. J. Roberts, president 


formal message of greeting i 
of the who was unable to make the long trip 
‘ 


to the Coast at this time 

Mr. Walker, in introducing Mr 
cisco meeting, said in part 

‘The big problem which confronts us today he the music 
trade is competition Keen competition. Not the com- 
petition between ourselves, but the competition with other 
desirable merchandise, which is being offered today 
Installment selling is now being applied to 
everything purchasable, and we now not only have difficulty 
in directing the public’s fancy to our merchandise, but we 
are now in competition with scores of others on the easy 
purchase. We thought we had a patent on this 
and it is everybody's method 


ond, as 
Other 


who in 
ASSO mations he 


Association ot 


association, 


Loomis at the San Fran- 


very 
to the public 


method ot 


method the last three decades, 


now 
‘The problem then is how are 
to get our the public’s dollar. We vel 
ous line of merchandise it entertains, it educates; it 1s 
cultural. it has eye value, it has wonderful ear value. It 
has the greatest combination of selling points of any mer- 
chandise on the market today. Other lines of merchandise 
have fought their way into the public mind by sheer force 
We have never had to fight for the public’s interest. We 
tock what they very willingly gave. But now, the day has 
come when we must fight. We must find a way to make 
the public appreciate what we have to sell and want what 
we have to sel 
‘There are severai methods open to us 
tise. We can publicize. We can and will do 
Manufacturers and merchants alike will continue to adver- 
tise piano playing contests, school band concerts, school 
orchestra contests, harmonica bands,—all of these will throw 
the spotlight of publicity on our merchandise. 3ut we 
have still another way of approaching the public, through 
the children of America, in the schools system of America. 
And this approach is legitimate. It is fundamentally sound 
and it is permanent. I refer to teaching music in all its 
theoretical branches and in its practical phases, in every 
grade and every high school in this great country of 
ours with music as 
a regular subject in the school curriculum that these four 
things will result: First, American youth will make Amer- 
ica truly musical. Second, music again will take its right- 
ful place in the home. Third, America will become a na- 
And finally, on the 


mers instead of listeners 
} will be an increased demand for our 


we music merchants going 


share of have a marvel- 


We can adver 
both of these. 


scheol 


and teaching it free Can you not see 


tion of perf 
material side, th 
merchandise 
Mr. Loomis’s followed, was rather 
lengthy, but very much to the point. He spent much time in 
of the National Association 
Music Merchants and its ambitions and ideals. He 
ke at gth concerning the work of the National 
Advancement of Music After telling of 
accomplished by the Bureau, Mr. Loomis 
explain the financial handicaps under which that 
has worked ever foundation. He 


speech, which 


explaining the organization 


since its 


it you may understand exactly how the Na- 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music is financed, 
that in addition to funds provided by the piano 
rs and piano merchants through their con- 
old form of combination stamps, 
branches of the music industry which are 
Chamber of Commerce such as the band 
manufacturers, phonograph manufacturers, 
kers of radio sets and others, make definite contributions 
all of these funds go to the support of the Bureau and 
Chamber While the activities of the Bureau are 
strictly promotional and educational, the Chamber has done 
some exceptionally fine work in legislative matters and in 
tions for the service of the trade as a whole. 
in 1920 that the old form of combination piano 
reated through joint action of the National As- 
f Music Merchants and the National Piano 
Association. This stamp constitutes a pay- 
the piano manufacturer and a like amount 
by the mu merchants. In both cases the amount of money 
raised by sale of the stamps is turned over directly to the 
Music Industries Chamber of Commerce for the support of 
the National Bureau for the Advancement of Music. The 
widespread ramifications of the Bureau’s work is indicated 
by the fact that it has established active contacts with vol- 
unteer individual and official workers and with powerful 
organizations al! engaged in spreading the gospel of the ad- 


by means of the 
othe 
filiated with the 


wT ¢ 
ume! 


ther dire 
“It was 
stamp, was 
sociation 
Manufacturers 


Sc by 


ment of 2c 


vancement of music and totaling more than 20,000 dis- 
tributed throughout the United States. These contacts in- 
clude music supervisors, boards of education, school teachers, 
music clubs, women’s clubs, music teachers, churches and 
the clergy, music schools and conservatories, chambers of 
commerce, editors, libraries, colleges and universities, gov- 
ernors, mayors, community service organizations, hospitals, 
playgrounds and numerous others. The Bureau is operated 
economically; there is no lost motion. Every dollar con- 
tributed by the merchants and the manufacturers is ex- 
pended in a manner to produce the greatest possible results 
for the least possible outlay. 

“In 1926 the Merchants Association created the new Pro- 
motion Stamp and it is from the funds collected through 
the cooperation of the merchants in paying for these stamps 
when they are invoiced by the manufacturers that some ex- 
ceptionally important promotional work has been under- 
taken by the Executive Office of the Merchants Association 
working as a_ separate institution and also in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau for the Advancement of Music. The 
cost of the Promotion Stamps is 25c on straight uprights, 
50c on straight grands and player uprights and 75c on re- 
producing or player grands. 

“When the National Association has available the re- 
markable cooperative influences of the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference and of the National Bureau, it can 
well afford, and in fact, should not under any circumstances 
jose the opportunity to cash in, to use a very common but 
pat expression, and support the work which is now so well 
inaugurated of éstablishing piano class instruction in the 
public schools. It is positively surprising how much can 
be done with comparatively little money when it is directed 
in the proper channel. Your Executive Office is undertak- 
ing to conservatively direct the expenditure of money con- 
tributed by members and non-members of the Association 
through the purchase of the Merchants’ [Promotion Stamps. 

“Tf the potential force of public school instruction can 
produce what it has in the case of bands and orchestras, 
I think it is proper to ask you what may be accomplished 
when the piano is taught on a nation-wide basis in classes 
in our public schools. Thus far much progress has been 
made in including piano class instruction in the curricula in 
a very large number of schools in various parts of the coun- 
try, but the surface has hardly been scratched. It should 
not be difficult to visualize the probable commercial returns 
which cannot fail to come as a result of even a fairly com- 
plete organization of piano classes in the schools throughout 
the United States. The piano industry, gentlemen, is on 
the verge of probably the largest business which has ever 
been done. Patience and perseverance are required.” 

Mr. Loomis then went on to describe other activities of 
the National Association of Music Merchants, explaining 
in some detail its efforts to cooperate with other state and 
regional association work. He continued: 

“The Executive Office has now under consideration a 
plan for establishing a legal department which will be pre- 
pared to render certain important service to members of the 
Association, particularly with reference to information as to 
conditional sale laws in the various states. If funds are 
available we shall probably secure the services of an at- 
torney who has made a study of this particular subject and 
who will be in a position to answer inquiries from members 
on this and kindred subjects. 

“It is probable that as funds are available the Executive 
Office will establish what may be known as a Merchandising 
Service Department in which, under the direction of the 
Executive Secretary, books and various kinds of literature 
of interest and value to merchants in the actual selling of 
goods will be prepared. There are now available several 
booklets including The Care of the Piano, My Friend the 
Player Piano, Advertising Music, containing reproduc- 
tions of prize advertisements, and Accounting for Retail 
Music Stores.” 

He concluded his talk as follows 

“There should be a larger individual active membership 
in the National Association. You all know that effective 
January Ist, next, a new Constitution and By-Laws of the 
National Association will go into effect. The National 
Association will foster and work in cooperation with all 
of the state, city and regional associations now in exist- 
ence or to be later formed. 

“Under the new Constitution and By-Laws, state asso- 
ciations, formerly chartered under the old constitution, will 
be affiliated with the National but there will be no financial 
connection. 

“The dues in the National Association will be reduced 
from $15 to $10 a year. The National Association desires 
not only to retain all of the members who have held mem- 
bership by virtue of their membership in the state associa- 
tions, but also a large number of additional music mer- 
chants both in states where there have been chartered state 
associations and in states where there have been no such 
organizations.” 


To Oppose Increased Freight Rates 


The eastern railroads plan to double the freight rates 
on phonographs electrically amplified, according to Con- 
solidated Classification Docket No. 35, just issued. 

The proposal of the carriers will be strenuously opposed 
by the Music Industries Chamber of Commerce which will 
appear in opposition at the hearings in New York on October 
16 


The Chamber’s Traffic Committee consists of its general 
manager, and the following traffic representatives of the 
leading phonograph compames: L. R. Ahern, Columbia 
Phonograph Company; W. Hildebrand, Thomas A. Edison 
Inc.; Norman H.- Lawton, Victor Talking Machine Com- 
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pany; L. P. Siddons, Brunskick-Balke-Collender Company, 
and W. F. Varin, Sonora Phonograph Company. 

The present rates on phonographs are first class for less 
than carload shipments and second class for carload ship- 
ments, minimum weight 16,000 Ibs. The Official Classification 
Committee, which covers the eastern part of the country, 
proposes specifically to divide phonographs into two groups, 
leaving the existing rate on machines not electrically ampli- 
fied, but doubling the rate on those electrically amplified 
to double first class for less than carload shipments and 
first class for carload shipments, with the same minimum 
weight as at present. 

The above proposals, unless 
seriously to the transportation expenses 
industry. 


defeated, will add very 
of the phonograph 


Movement Launched for Federal 
Department of Fine Arts 


As the result of a speech made by Governor Ritchie of 
Maryland in New York last summer before the members 
of the National Association of Music Merc hants, a movement 
has been started to create a Federal Department of Fine 
Arts with a secretary at its head and sitting in the 
President’s Cabinet. 

Frederick Philip 'Stieff, of Baltimore, has been appointed 
Chairman of a committee on foundation for the movement. 
Last week he held a meeting of artists, sculptors, musicians 
and architects at his Roland Park home and appointed a 
committee of four to confer with the leaders in the four 
arts throughout the country. 

The committee consists of Frederick R. Huber, Municipal 
Director of Music in Baltimore, and himself a musician; 
Hans Schuler, sculptor and director of the Maryland In- 
stitute ; Thomas C. Corner, an artist of national reputation, 
and Bayard Turnbull, Baltimore architect. Delbert L. 
Loomis, Executive Secretary of the National Association, 
also attended this initial meeting. 

Both Mr. Stieff and Clarence J. Roberts, President of 
the National Association, have issued statements explaining 
the aims of the movement, which, they say, already has 
spread throughout the country, although no publicity has 
been given to it. 

In his speech last June before the New York convention, 
Governor Ritchie said: 

“I hope for the day when our Government, instead of 
spending so much of its substance on activities which do 
not appertain to it, will spend a little on one which does, 
and that it will become the supporter and champion . 
music, and establish, as other nations have established, 
national conservatory, a national opera and a national or- 
chestra for the pleasure, for the culture and for the lasting 
benefit of the people of our land.” 

Acting on this suggestion, Mr. Roberts brought the matter 
to the attention of the National Association of Music Mer- 
chants and Mr. Stieff was elected to the chairmanship of 
this special committee. 

“We immediately realized that we 
without the cooperation of the three other arts—sculpture, 
painting and architecture,” Mr. Roberts explained. “This 
could not be a movement of one art but of all the vital 
arts. Mr. Stieff, who has a wide acquaintance throughout 
the country with artists of all kinds, was appointed by me 
as chairman of a committee to proceed with plans.” 

“None of the present institutions, whether municipally or 
privately controlled, would find interference from the Federal 
Government, according to our present plans,” Mr. Stieff 
said. “Art galleries, music conservatories and other organi- 
zations would remain as they are. The secretary of the 
Department of Fine Arts would have no authority to inter- 
fe re with their finances or their management. 

“There would be an advisory body, composed of the best 
authorities on all the arts in the country, to advise the 
secretary and to prevent foolish legislation. The offices of 
the secretary, however, would be of great and widespreading 
importance. 

“In a word, the movement means that the United States 
Government would, like the French Government, eventually 
recognize and be of assistance to the artists of the country. 

“This might lead to the creation of a national salon, 
such as the French have. In this, recognition would mean 
the height of an artist’s American career. The prize here 
also might be a coveted one, such as some of the prizes 
of the Paris Plog This would lead to exchanges of ideas 
between the Secretary’s department and other nations, giving 
American artists concrete ideas of what is going on and 
what is expected in foreign arts and acquainting European 
countries with what is happening here 

“The Fine Arts Department also would lead to a sponsor- 
ing by the Government and a fostering by it of the artists 
of this country. It could lend financial assistance in promul- 
gating art of all kinds throughout the country. Many 
centers now never can see the best in art because of the 
expense in shipping from the great art centers of the 
country to other sections. This would mean a greater 
art education for the masses 

“In the same way the anaiead genius of the country and its 
architects could look toward the Federal Government for 
recognition and assistance. The possibilities of a Fine Arts 
Department are too great to be visualized at once. The 
horizon is extremely wide and developments of all kinds for 
the artistic progress of the country would materialize as 
soon as the department was founded. 

‘There might, for instance, be laid the foundation for and 
the building of a national art museum, a national opera and, 
as Governor ,Ritchie said, a national orchestra. The United 
States is generations behind other governments in lending 
the proper aid, the proper encouragement and the proper 
recognition to its artists. 

“Industrially America has advanced. The Government 
provided a‘Commerce Department and innumerable bureaus 
to look out for the country’s industrial growth. Within 
the last five years the United States has advanced with 
great strides artistically. 

“We feel the time has come when the Government must 
recognize the artist and develop the artistic as well as 
commercial and industrial side of its people.” 

Mr. Stieff will soon issue invitations to many of the 
leading painters, sculptors, architects and musicians of the 
country for a meeting to be held at his home. 
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Why the 


essell, CN ickel & Gross 
CACtion Is the Finest 
in the World 


T is interesting to tell about the future of the 
piano action that has done so much for the 





piano as a musical instrument. The future 
of the action can well be surmised by refer- 
ences to what actions present today, in that the Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross actions show what is to be surmised as 
to wearing qualities. A piano action may be all right, 
seemingly, when it is new, but the great question is, 
What will it be in ten or fifteen years? 

The delicate parts that have been described is indica- 
tive of the demands that are made upon the small parts, 
which receive so much strain, or we might say, pound- 
ing. There are pounds of weight showered upon each 
section of an action, and these represent eighty-eight 
notes in each piano. It matters not what the pianist 
may demand in the way of forcing to the limit these 
delicate parts, but there must be a creating of strength 
that calls for more responsiveness and withstanding 
these onslaughts, we might say as to weight, than any 
other piece of mechanism in use today, and this must 
be withstood for years. When it is considered that 
there are parts of the action that are as small as the 
delicate parts of a watch, the watch having no such 
demands made upon its mechanism as the piano action, 
and that the piano action must withstand these delib- 


erate poundings from a strong hand and arm, this 
strength of the hand and arm cultivated for years much 
as the athlete trains to create great strength, then some 
idea can be arrived at as to what is demanded of the 
piano action, and the ability of that delicate mechanism 
to answer such demand for years. 

The piano action must at the same time be ready to 
respond to the most delicate touch. Unless each part 
of the mechanism is in perfect alignment, has no loose 
parts, this delicate touch on the key of the piano will 
be lost, for it requires the most ready response, no loss 
in motion as between the key and the hammer at its 
contact with the strings of the piano, to give to the 
player that result in piano tone his practically uncon- 
scious touch requires. 

When we take into consideration the many thousand 
times a piano key is struck even during the playing of 
a concert program, then we may arrive at some idea of 
what the action of a piano must withstand. The con- 
stant practice of the pianist again calls for constant 
usage, and this means millions and millions of times the 
notes of a piano are called into action, each touch call- 
ing for the most delicate response and carrying this 
touch from the point of contact of the finger to the con- 
tact of the hammer with the strings. This is something 
that must be considered in the making of a piano action. 


—From an Editorial. 
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\ . HY is the Steinway superior to all others? 


There are many factors which enter into this 
superiority, and it is due to no single one, but 
to all of them. 





They might be summed up in the following :— 


(1) The policy and ideals of the house 
of Steinway & Sons. 


The choice and preparation of 
materials. 


The knowledge through genius, ex- 
periment and experience of how to 
use the materials selected to get the 
most perfect results. 


(4) Perfect factory equipment and a 
well balanced and highly efficient 
organization. 


Let us consider one fact that is of tremendous 
importance. It is, and always has been, the aim >| 
of Steinway & Sons to produce pianos that are as 
near perfection as it is possible to make them, e 
regardless of the cost of production. The policy 


of any manufacturer with regard to this subject 
must necessarily be reflected in the quality of 


re Lnstrument 


Accordingly, all the component parts of the 
Steinway piano are made in the Steinway fac- 
tories—plates, rims, sounding-boards, hammers, 
actions, brass castings, special hardware, etc.— 
and Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers O 





of pianos who do not assemble parts made by 
others. 


the Immortals 






































